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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


It is possible that the virtual withdrawal of America 
from the League of Nations may make the revision of 
the Treaty of Versailles easier, or at least practicable. 
Indeed that monument of democratic diplomacy has 
revised itself, for everyone now sees that it is unwork- 
able. The Reparations Commission must revise its 
programme drastically, and perhaps its constitution 
might be improved by the addition of some members 
who know something about Germany and Austria, and 
something about international finance. Can anything 
be more undignified, for instance, than the position of 
the victorious Allies towards Holland and Germany 
with regard to the trial of the Kaiser and the war 
criminals? A haughty demand for the surrender of 
prisoners has tapered down to a meek submission of 
their case to their own courts, and absolute silence as 
regards Holland. 


What is going to be done about Turkish war crim- 
inals? Those who have read Captain Yeats-Brown’s 
book ‘ Caught by the Turks ’—and all who haven’t 
ought to read it—must know that the Turkish authori- 
ties treated our private soldiers with a cruelty and 
neglect quite as bad as anything in the German camps. 
Are these ruffians to go unpunished? Where is Abdul 
Ghani Bey? Is he alive, and if so, should he not be 
hung? We fear that it will be with the Turkish as 
with the German war criminals. A year and a half 
have slipped away, and the scent is cold, and probably 
the scoundrels have escaped or are in hiding. But 
Enver and Talaat, are they not forthcoming or pro- 
curable? The occupation of Constantinople appears 
to have had a sobering effect on the Turks, if only we 
do not waste too much time. The disappearance of 
Mr. Wilson ought to expedite matters. 


Surveying mankind from China to Peru, it is impos- 
sible to resist the conclusion that democracy destroys 
the elementary notions of morality. In this country 
we have large bodies of democrats sympathising with 


Russian Bolshevism. In America we find the Senate 
passing a vote of sympathy with the Irish Republic, 
and claiming for it a place in the League of Nations. 
What sort of men is it that regard Lenin and Trotsky 
with admiration? What kind of beings desire to 
honour the murderers of the Lord Mayor of Cork? 
Democrats of ‘‘ the true, old, enthusiastic breed.’’ 


There is, however, to anti-democrats like ourselves 
this consolation, that democratic institutions cancel 
some of the harm they do to men’s characters by 
making them ridiculous; and when you can laugh at 
people, they are not so dangerous. Decent and edu- 
cated Americans must be furious with their Senate, 
which is cutting a perfectly ludicrous figure in the eyes 
of the world. Besides the fantastic and insulting vote 
of sympathy with republican Ireland, a majority of the 
Senate have passed a number of reservations which 
make American adhesion to the treaty of Versailles a 
farce. Europe must now go on the path of reconstruc- 
tion, with the help of England and France, but without 
the United States. A moment, a brief moment, of 
heroic action seems all that a democracy is capable of 
supporting. The spasm of heroism is succeeded by 
buffoonery and wire-pulling. | Such are, and always 
will be, democratic institutions. We have always said 
that the Americans are not only entitled, but probably 
right, to withdraw from European politics. But they 
should have done so with dignity and pro nptitude. 


The failure of Dr. Kapp and General Luttwitz to 
hold the Government in Germany proves to our mind 
that the majority of the German people are very much 
like the majority of British people, that is, opposed to 
extreme policies. For there is little doubt that the 
Kapp fiasco was engineered by Ludendorff and the ex- 
treme Junker party. The Germans will have none of 
it, nor will they have an extreme Government of an 
opposite kind. We do not believe that Spartacism, 
the German name for Bolshevism, will ever take root 
in Germany. It is true that Spartacus was the nom de 
guerre of a German professor in the eighteenth cen- 
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tury: but Spartacism was intended for export to 
France, not for home consumption. The Germans are 
by character and long tradition fond of order, and, 
strange as it may sound, of peace. If they have a 
fault, it is over-docility. A republic disguised as a 
monarchy, like the British, would suit them best. If 
not that, a humdrum bourgeois republic like the French 
is what they will settle down to. 


Conservatives—we are not now thinking of Liberal 
Unionists or Tariff Reformers or any other political 
clique—but Conservatives, who wish to keep a roof 
over their heads and a coat on their backs, must be 
mad if they don’t welcome Mr. Lloyd George as their 
champion against the forces of robbery and anarchy. 
With all respect to Lord Salisbury and his very clever 
brothers, they cannot defend us against Bolshevism 
as effectively as the Prime Minister. They have not 
got the following in the country that Mr. Lloyd George 
has, and always will have, as long as the memory 
of the war endures. Nor have they got the particular 
rhetorical gift and the magnetism of manner, which 
command large assemblies, and democracy is really 
government by public meeting.. The Prime Minister 
makes us a definite offer of alliance: he cannot be 
expected to go on repeating it. It is a little unworthy, 
and in our judgment very unwise, of the Morning Post 
to laugh at this offer, and to tell us that Mr. Lloyd 
George only makes it because he can’t find anybody 
else to support him but the Tories. Dryden said of 
Buckingham : 

‘* He had his jest, and they had his estate.’’ 
There are some jests which cost a very great deal. 


What is exactly the law of treason-felony in this 
country? How comes it that men like Hodges, Mann 
and Robert Williams are allowed to proclaim in public 
meetings their intention to bring about a revolution? 
Treason-felony is, we believe, a levying war against 
the King. Must a man actually engage in overt acts 
of war to bring him within the statute? Is there no 
punishment for incitement to acts of war? Only a 
month ago Hodges, the secretary of the Miners’ 
Federation, said in Battersea Town Hall, ‘‘ We have 
ceased to talk revolution and are prepared to act it.”’ 
Robert Williams, secretary of the Transport Workers, 
said a few months ago, ‘‘ God speed the day when 
there shall be a notice ‘ To let’ outside Buckingham 
Palace ’’; and a few weeks later, at the Trades Union 
Congress, he said, ‘‘ I am looking forward to the time 
when Lenin and Trotsky will be as welcome in the 
streets of Great Britain as were Botha and Smuts.”’ 
It is, we know, the fashion to laugh at this kind of 
talk, but we may find one day that it is no laughing 
matter. 


We hope that everyone has read Mr. Stephen 
Leacock’s letter in the Times of Tuesday on the sub- 
ject of Prohibition in the United States and Canada. 
Prohibition has been carried in Congress and in the 48 
State legislatures by cowardly or venal politicians; not 
by the vote of the people. Mr. Leacock describes the 
Prohibitionist that he knows as “‘ either a relentless 
fanatic inspired by bigotry, or a self-interested hypo- 
crite.’’ The week before last we published the evi- 
dence of Mr. Freeman, a Presbyterian clergyman of 
New York State, who reported the drilling of a mer- 
cenary army of canvassers and spies, and the methods 
used by them to bully the Churches and to cajole the 
housewives. ‘‘ The prohibition crusade,’’ says Mr. 
Leacock, ‘‘ represents the age-long passion of a certain 
section of mankind for imposing by force upon its 
fellows the full rigour of its own particular creed of 
conduct.’’ The results are the destruction of hospi- 
tality, the creation of an army of spies and informers, 
and a restless, discontented, populace. 


In view of the above letter we regard with dismay 
the proposal of the Government to extend the franchise 
once more so as to include girls of twenty-one. There 
will now be an electorate of 26 millions, of whom more 
than 13 millions will be women, And all this has been 


done by the Government without any demand from any 
section of the community except the extreme wing of 
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the Labour party. It is clear, therefore, that the revo- 
lutionaries think the women, or rather the girls, will 
vote Red: while the Government think they will vote 
White. This gambling in millions of votes terrifies us, 
we admit. We have had one general election with 
female voters, and it has thrown up, as a typical repre- 
sentative of British womanhood, Lady Astor. Nuff sed. 


Politics to-day are economics, as they always have 
been and must be after a great war. By economics we 
mean the science of the acquisition and distribution of 
wealth by taxation on property and commodities. How 
many women have the faintest notion of the meaning 
of taxes, indirect or direct? How many of them have 
ever seen a bill of lading or a bill of exchange? How 
many of them understand what a contract is; or even 
what a cheque is, though they have learned to draw 
them fast enough? Curiously enough, one of the three 
members of the Royal Commission on Income-Tax who 
take broad and sane views of taxation is Mrs. Lilian 
Knowles, Reader in Economic History in London Uni- 
versity. But women of this scope of intellect are ex- 
tremely rare, not one in a million. The only members 
of the Income-Tax Commission whose opinions are 
a a rush are those who were free from political 
ear. 


The Report of the Royal Commission on Income Tax 
is a very discreditable document, and we can’t under- 
stand how two such men as Lord Colwyn and Mr. 
Pretyman came to sign it. It is so long that few 
people will read it; and it is a mass of confusion. But 
its moral faults are far worse than its literary defects. 
It is evident that the Commissioners were cowed by 
the stream of Socialist evidence given by emotional 
place-hunters like Sir Leo Chiozza Money and by the 
officials of the Treasury and the Inland Revenue. Ran- 
dolph Churchill once declared that the Treasury was 
““a nest of damned Gladstonians.’’ It is worse, ap- 
parently—a nest of Socialists. These permanent 
Officials had better beware of sawing off the branch 
on which they sit. The Commissioners who seem to 
have kept their wits are Mrs. Knowles, Mr. Geoffrey 
Marks, and Mr. Walker Clark, and, significantly 
enough, they are unconnected with politics. The policy 
of the Majority is to increase the super-taxers at the 
top, and increase the abatements or allowances at the 
bottom. 


The second report of Lord Desborough’s Committee 
on the Police Service makes a number of valuable 
recommendations, which may be summarised as_ the 
standardisation of the conditions of service in England 
and Scotland, including a standard code of discipline, 
and a standard uniform. The pelice of one force may 
be lent to another, and constables are to have power to 
act in other police areas without being sworn in. But 
we are afraid that the merging in the county forces of 
all separate police forces in small boroughs will des- 
troy our old friend Dogberry, the parish constable, 
whom Shakespeare recognised and ‘‘ guyed’’ as a 
national type. Elbow, by the way, is quite as good a 
skit as Dogberry. Says Escalus, after some conversa- 
tion, ‘‘ Come, you are a tedious fool; to the purpose !”’ 
Who has not felt inclined to say that after a heart-to- 
heart talk with the parish constable? 


With characteristic directness, Mr. Churchill told 
the House of Commons that with a small voluntary 
army, we must adopt a prudent and conciliatory policy 
towards the rest of the world; in colloquial English, we 
must keep a civil tongue in our head. This is the 
soundest advice. If Britain wants to swagger and 
bully like Germany used to do, or if she wishes to 
execute idealist mandates in the outlying corners of 
Europe, she must adopt Conscription, and maintain 
an army of millions. As Britain will not do that, all 
the battle-cries of the General Election, ‘‘ hang the 
Kaiser, make Germany pay, teach ’em a lesson, save 
Russia from Bolshevism,’’ must be quietly dropped 
into the W.P.B., the receptacle of so many thoughts 
that breathe, and words that burn: It is more than 
half a century ago that Arnold complained humorously 
of the confused thinking of the British middle class. 
It has not changed, nor its newspapers. 
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Captain Elliott, the witty medicine man from North 
of the Tweed, did not exaggerate when he said that 
our voluntary hospitals are faced with ruin. The 
trouble is that neither the Government nor the public 
will face the fact. The great hospitals must be sup- 
ported either by the rates, or by the Imperial ex- 
chequer, or by both. The rates have been raised so 
rapidly of late, and will have to be raised so much 
more, to meet the new Education Act and police pen- 
sions and pay, that we doubt whether the rate-payers 
will or can stand any increase. Captain Elliott also said 
truly, that without the voluntary hospitals the Insur- 
ance Act would have been valueless. We are glad 
that Captain Elliott knocked on the head the puling 
cant of the sentimental gocialists about the health of 
our population. We have heard so much lately about 
a C3 people, and tuberculosis, that one would imagine 
the British race was rotting away. The cheery doctor 
declared that the British were the healthiest population 
in the world and lived longer than the people of 
France or America. 


It is now quite clear that the Nationalisation of mines 
means Syndicalism, i.e., the expropriation of private 
owners by using the credit of the State, and the hand- 
ing over of the mines to the ownership and manage- 
ment of the coal hewers. If this would be ruinous, 
what are we to say to the proposal to nationalise ship- 
ping? Ship-building and ship-owning are Britain’s 
greatest industries, and they have been established 
and flourished under individual enterprise and energy. 
Even more than the coal mines shipping is an industry 
which would be killed by official management. The 
danger of international disputes would be considerable. 
British ships in foreign ports are always having little 
quarrels with port authorities over dues, quarantine, 
demurrage, etc. If the merchant marine was national- 
ised, every tramp would become, by law, a man of war, 
and the League of Nations would have its hands full. 
The nationalisation of shipping, as in the case of the 
mines, is based on nothing but class jealousy of a few 
rich shipowners. 


Upon the top of all their repeated advances of wages 
the coal-miners now ask for more; and the more which 
they demand would render four-fifths of the coal mines 
unprofitable. The deficiency could only be made good 
either by a fresh subsidy drawn from the general taxes, 
or by a greatly increased price to the consumer. After 
this, we trust we shall hear no more of the altruism, 
the unselfish patriotism of the miners, which, as 
Messrs. Webb, Cole and Money have told us, will make 
them work harder for the State or the community than 
for private owners. For what is the reason put for- 
ward by their own spokesman Mr. Hodges for an ad- 
vance upon an advance which is admitted to be 93 per 
cent. over the 1914 standard (in reality it is far more, 
for their hours have been shortened) ? , 


Mr. Hodges tells us that the reason why the miners 
demand an advance, which would ruin the industry on 
which they and the community live, is that their wages 
‘* still lag behind the cost of living.’’ We ask for 
more, said Mr. Hodges (i.) to catch up the cost of 
living (ii.) to improve our standard. In other words, 
it is a purely selfish, class, demand for more money, 
to be paid by somebody, the miners’ care not whom. 
May we ask again, as we have often asked before, 
why the miners (or, indeed, any trade union) think 
that they are to be saved harmless against the cost of 
living? Nobody likes high prices: they hit all of us 
very hard, the landowners, the professional class, the 
tradesmen, and most of all the poorest classes. We 
all suffer from the cost of living; it is part of the cost 
of the war. The miners, and the dockers, ask to be 
indemnified out of the pockets of their fellow-citizens 
against high prices by a precisely equivalent rise of 
wages. The demand is so impudent and so unreason- 
able that we sometimes fancy the suggestion is true 
that the miners are deliberately trying to ruin the coal- 
mines that they may force the State to buy it for them 
at rubbish prices. 
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The Prime Minister returned a very proper answer 
to these attempts to blackmail society. He referred 
Mr. Hodges and his deputation to the Coal Controller. 
If there should be a coal strike, we hope that English- 
men will remember the recent example of France. The 
coal strike came abruptly to an end, because the French 
shopkeepers refused to sell the strikers food. The taxi- 
drivers in Paris became so extortionate and so insolent 
that the Parisians boycotted them, and travelled by 
trams and trains. The taxi-drivers were reduced to 
abject humiliation, and came begging people hat in 
hand to take their cabs. The French are the people 
to put down strikes, and, depend upon it, a strike can 


only be put down by the people themselves, not by 


police, or soldiers, who in these days can’t always be 
depended on. If the British shopkeepers would have 
the courage to refuse to sell food to the strikers, they 
would soon cave in. A few shops would be sacked, of 
course, but that would be an incident of civil war. 
The greater danger would be that the Co-operative 
stores would rat, and take advantage of their neigh- 
bours’ patriotism to make a profit. 


The gay man about town in an evening contem- 
porary told us some nights ago that there was a rush 
of would-be candidates ,to ‘‘ that exclusive club, 
Brooks’s,’’ and he adds, “‘ Birth, breeding, and educa- 
tion are the main things that count at clubs like 
Brooks’s, Boodle’s, and White’s.’’ Now, really and 
truly, if we had not been assured of this fact by our 
contemporary we should not have believed it. In fact, 
we do not believe it, for we are prepared to file an 
affidavit that there are members in all the three clubs 
who do not possess any of the three attributes speci- 
fied, many who possess only two, and many more who 
possess only one. The truth, of course, is that there 
is no such thing as an exclusive club left in London, 
not even the Travellers or the Turf. Brooks’s and 
White’s have entirely lost their political cachet, as the 
headquarters of Whigs and Tories. We believe there 
is still some pretence of politics kept up at Brooks’s, 
but White’s is frankly hedonist. If the ghost of Gren- 
ville or Greville or Granville were to turn in to Brooks’s 
to-day, he would have a fit, if ghosts have such things. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward inherited a considerable share 
of the brains of the Arnold family, and was for the last 
thirty years a personage in the intellectual world of 
Oxford and London. Born and bred in a circle where 
theology and literature were daily discussed, her two 
best novels were ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ her first, and 
‘ Lady Connie’ her last. ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ a free 
examination of the grounds of Christian belief, just hit 
the mood of the hour, and was lucky enough to attract 
Gladstone’s interest. ‘ Lady Connie’ is a picture of 
the life of the Oxford don and his family, which Mrs. 
Ward knew well. When she soared into the greater 
world of politics and fashion, Mrs. Ward was not so 
successful, as happens to most authors when they 
venture beyond their personal experience, and write 
from the outside. She had none of her uncle Mat- 
thew’s humour, a defect which did not interfere with 
the capable and courageous part she played in opposing 
female suffrage. 


Mr. Asquith is determined to maintain the existence 
of the Liberal Party, and we agree with him. It is 
better to have the Liberals as ‘‘ a buffer State ’’ be- 
tween Labour and the Conservatives, and Mr. Asquith 
is quite right in believing that representative govern- 
ment can only be worked by the free and healthy con- 
flict of parties. Politicians, however, always exag- 
gerate the interest taken by the public in their faction 
fights, and intrigues for office. The one subject which 
engrosses the popular mind just now is how to live in 
present conditions. The majority are far more in- 
terested in the threatened coal strike than in the bye- 
elections. The recurrent sabre-rattling of the miners 
gets on the public nerves, and we fear that nothing will 
stop it but a big fight, which will entail incalculable 
loss and suffering. 
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6 HO is to decide on other persons’ ability to 

pay? There are no scientific data existing 
which give any basis for determining the ability to pay 
of the various Income-Tax-paying classes. It has been 
apparently decided by my colleagues on no scientific 
grounds whatever, and we have not had a single budget 
in support of it. that a wife of a man whose income is 
less than £400 costs £13 10s. per annum, and if this 
income is £500 or more she costs £27. Nor have we 
had any evidence based on the cost of living which 
justifies us in fixing the exemption limit at £150 and 
#250 on the ground of ‘ability to pay.’ The doctrine 
of ability to pay, worked on no definite principle except 
perhaps political pressure, may become a gigantic in- 
strument of doles. By remission of Income-Tax or 
allowances to a limited number of the community on 
the ground of inability to pay, those of the 3,406,000 
Income-Tax payers who get the remission would be 
subsidised. But there is no question of the remission 
of indirect taxation to the poorer classes on the ground 
of inability to pay. The doctrine of ability to pay 
would, if carried to its logical conclusion, resolve itself 
into a series of hidden subsidies given by rule of thumb 
to certain favoured classes.’? This cogent and biting 
passage is taken from a Minority Report or Reserva- 
tion (as it is nowadays called) from the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Income Tax by Mrs. Lilian 
Knowles (Reader in Economic History in London Uni- 
versity) and concurred in by Mr. J. Walker Clark. 
These two Commissioners, together with Mr. Geoffrey 
Marks, President of the Institute of Actuaries, and 
Mr. Nicholas Synnott, Governor of the Bank of Ire- 
land, seem to be those who are beyond the reach of 
the political influences which have so obviously tainted 
and disfigured the Majority Report. Mrs. Knowles 
and Mr. Walker Clark recommend that the income of 
husband and wife should be separated for income-tax 
purposes; and that ‘‘ allowances ”’ of all kinds should 
be abolished; ‘‘ but, if it be considered desirable to 
assist certain classes or to promote certain objects, 
that the bounty should be given in a democratic manner 
to all persons; that it should be given directly in a 
form in which it can be seen and which will enable the 
cost to be estimated from year to year; and the amount 
of the bounty should be made to vary with the rise and 
fall of prices.’’ As Mrs. Knowles points out, the very 
poorest classes, who only pay indirect taxes on their 
food and drink, get no remissions or allowances: 
though, if ability to pay be the principle, they are more 
entitled to allowances and remissions than the classes 
above them. The truth is that there is no scientific 
test of ability to pay, and that its place is taken by poli- 
tical pressure. ; 


Very few people will read the Report of the Commis- 
sion. The subject, we know, is complex and difficult, 
and has frequently been inquired into and reported on 
by Royal Commissions. But this is far the worst 
report on the subject we have ever read. It is verbose 
and confused by cross-references; it is based on no 
principle but political expediency, and is therefore 
cowardly, even cruel in its recommendations. On what 
principle is it considered that a young artisan or clerk 
or professional man, earning, in the prime of his facul- 
ties, £300 or £400 a year is less able to pay taxes than 
a spinster, or widow, or single man (probably an in- 
valid) living on the interest of the few thousands that 
have been bequeathed to her or him by some father, or 
husband, or perhaps purchased by his or her savings? 
It is always possible to earn a little vulgar popularity 
by taxing the ‘‘bachelor’’ more heavily than the mar- 
ried man: but the Commissioners seem to forget that 
the word, meaning ‘‘a single person,”’ includes spin- 
sters and widows. The Majority Report recommends 
maintaining the exemption limit of £130 for all 
‘“‘ bachelors,”’ i.e., single persons who are living on 
‘‘unearned ’’ income, i.e., the interest of investments, 
including annuities. But the exemption limit is to be 
raised to £150 for single persons earning an income 
and £250 for married persons earning income but with- 
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out children. For married persons with three children, 


drawing an earned income or salary the exemption 
limit is raised to £350. The exemption limit for mar- 
ried persons living on investment interest is to be 
£225. Out of a total number of taxpayers estimated 
at 3,406,000, the Report tells us that 2,163,000 have 
incomes below £250 a year. The exemptions proposed 
will have the effect of subtracting a very large propor- 
tion of 2,163,000 altogether from direct taxation, or 
leaving them with taxes of microscopic amount. Thus 
nearly the whole of the gigantic revenue required, 
which cannot be put at less than 1,000 millions, will 
have to be extracted from 1,243,000 taxpayers. We 
write this advisedly, because it is on record that 82 
per cent. of our taxation is dérect and only 18 per cent. 
indirect. How do the Commissioners propose to make 
good the deficiency of revenue resultant from all these 
exemptions for ‘‘earned’’ income and “‘ allowances ”’ 
for children? Why, by bringing the Super-Tax down 
from incomes of £2,500 to incomes of £2,000, a pro- 
posal which they calculate will raise the number of 
super-tax payers from 48,000 to 80,000. A more 
shameless and unjust piece of class robbery was never 
imagined. No wonder that the saner members of the 
Commission, Sir John Harmood-Banner, Mr. Marks, 
Mr. Clarke, Mrs. Knowles, and Mr. Synnott, protested 
gravely and emphatically against the differentiation 
which imposes a lower rate of tax on so-called ‘‘earned’’ 
incomes than on ‘‘unearned’’ incomes. They point 
out that, if precariousness constitute the claim for 
exemption, invested incomes are quite as precarious as 
incomes from personal exertion; and they remind us 
that traders were urged during the war to put their 
capital into War Loans instead of into trade. To turn 
upon them now that the war is over and tax them more 
heavily than those who either spent or speculated with 
their money is strange policy. They strongly urge the 
abolition of the distinction between earned and un- 
earned income, which is a punishment of saving. Mr. 
Geoffrey Marks, in a separate Reservation, disagrees 
with the foolish recommendation to tax as income 
casual profits made by changes of investment. He re- 
minds his colleagues of the plain fact that income-tax 
is a tax on income and not on capital, and that ‘‘ the 
existence of a speculative market, both in securities and 
commodities, has an economic value to which sufficient 
consideration has not been given,’’ a true and impor- 
tant observation. He is opposed to the raising of the 
exemption limit, and believes on the contrary that there 
is a taxable margin below the present figure of £130. 
The smaller earned incomes have increased propor- 
tionately to the cost of living, and all the indirect 
sources of relief, such as bread subsidy, are in favour 
of the small incomes, but have not been considered by 
the majority of the Commissioners. There is a re- 
markable Reservation, signed by Mr. J. Walker Clark 
alone, which discovers a clear and broad grasp of fiscal 
principles. Mr. Clark declares that the Royal Com- 
mission cannot properly recommend reduction or in- 
crease of taxation for any class or any income unless 
all the facts showing the exact pressure of taxation on 
different classes and different incomes are completely 
disclosed and exactly known. The pressure of other 
taxation Mr. Clark describes as excess profits duty, 
death duties, the subsidy on bread, (he might have 
added the subsidies on education, railways, and coal), 
local rating and indirect taxation. of 
these facts was considered by the Commissioners, 
though they all tend to relieve the smaller incomes and 
to increase the burden on the larger incomes. The 
rapid rise of local rates, in order to pay higher pen- 
sions to the police and to provide secondary education 
for the children of those who practically pay no income- 
tax, is ignored by the majority of the Commissioners, 
whose only policy is to increase the allowances and 
exemptions of the smallest incomes, and to throw in- 
comes between £2,000 and £2,500 into the super--tax 
class. The result, if the recommendations be adopted 


will be that out of 26 million electors, as they will 
be when the new electors are added, 244 millions will 
pay no income-tax worth considering, while a million 
and a half persons will have to find practically seven 
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or eight hundred millions. When 244 millions call the 
tune, and 14 million pay the bill, we may imagine the 
sort of legislation that Great Britain will. have to 
endure. 


MOZART AT COVENT GARDEN 


AS Covent Garden to-day, Mozart shares with 
Wagner the honours of a full house and a promi- 
nent place in Sir Thomas Beecham’s repertory. in 
Wagner’s case no explanation is necessary. Wag- 
ner is still a modern composer. He speaks to this age 
with authority. He expresses contemporary emotions 
and strikes a contemporary attitude. We do not mean 
by this that Wagner is modern in the sense that 
Stravnsky or Holst or Scriabin are modern, but simply 
that, so far as the general musical public is concerned, 
‘ Parsifal,’ say, expresses modern religious feeling, 
whereas Beethoven’s Mass in D or Bach’s Passion 
music express a religious feeling which has become 
momentarily lost or obscured, or that ‘ Tristan and 
Isolde,’ say, expresses an eroticism which is modern 
as contrasted with ‘ Fidelio,’ which expresses an 
eroticism (if that be not too sensational a word) which 
is not quite so prevalent in these days of heightened 
sensation and psychological experiment. Wagner, of 
course, seems as old as the hills (and as permanent) if 
we put him beside his successors; but for all that he is 
quite definitely modern. The other day we heard a 
cantata by Bach played immediately after the ‘ Par- 
sifal’ prelude. Obviously in this transition we were 
taken from the world and placed in another. ‘ Parsi- 
fal’ expressed a religious feeling we could understand 
at once. It reinforced an emotion with which we were 
already penetrated. The pain in it was modern, and 
so was the comfort it offered—a consolation partly 
philosophic and partly sensuous, speaking at once to 
the modern soul which is reached indirectly through the 
brain and the senses. The opening strains of the Bach 
cantata took us at once back to something older and 
simpler, a sturdy faith almost bucolic in its positive 
cheerfulness and assurance. Religion was clearly at 
that time something objective, obvious, a thing of high 
days and holidays, a musical subject which could 
provoke outbursts more like those of the burgomasters 
in ‘ Die Meistersingez’ than of Amfortas with his 
festering remorse and mystic expectations. We 
realised, in short, that Wagner was of our own day, 
whereas Bach was of a day the secret of which we can 
only recover through the poets and musicians who 
uttered it in their own time and way. Wagner’s 
popularity at Covent Garden thus requires no ex- 
planation. He remains the greatest of the musical 
voices which speak to us in our own language, if we 
except from this generalisation the elder Beethoven 
who bridges with his later works the gulf between the 
old world and the new. 

Mozart, however, requires some explanation. Why 
do musicians like Dr. Strauss, whose hobby is to play 
Mozart on the violin, or Sir Thomas Beecham, whose 
hobby is to revive his operas in Great Britain, take such 
delight in him? And why does the public, up to a 
point, endorse this modern enthusiasm for a musician 
who has so little affinity with the present age? 

The solution is one which, as the lawyers say, 
traverses rather than answers directly the question we 
have raised. We have reason to believe that the 
modern enthusiasm for Mozart is not really an en- 
thusiasm for Mozart at all. 

Mozart was one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest, 
of the musical dramatists who have endeavoured to 
solve the vexed problems of opera. By ‘‘ dramatist ’’ 
we mean a man who finds expression, musical or other- 
wise, for moods and emotions not necessarily his own, 
but conceived as appropriate to the situations and per- 
sonalities of characters ina play. In this sense Mozart 
was a greater dramatist than Wagner. Wagner’s 
claim to the title rests on the introduction of certain 
obvious improvements into the form of opera and on 
the curious circumstance that his musical imagination 
required constant stimulation from a pictorial or poetic 
programme followed in detail. The title is not a strong 
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one, and is dangerously impaired, if not destroyed, by 
the tremendous egoism which sounds in almost every 
note he uttered. Wagner’s dramatic characters are 
the big lyrical voices of his own distresses and desires. 
There is hardly a passage in his operas where we find 
the objectivity of a_real dramatist. Mozart’s title to 
dramatic supremacy is, on the contrary, based unques- 
tionably on his possession of precisely this essential 
quality. Instinctively he fills his characters with a 
music which expresses them, and gives us the feeling 
of the dramatic moment. Listening to Tristan, to 
Tannhauser, or Walther, we are listening to the man 
Wagner, whose love is a little different on Monday from 
what it was on the preceding Wednesday. Listening to 
Cherubino or Figaro, we are listening to characters 
in a play whose feeling is coloured by their personali- 
ties and circumstances. This constitutes Mozart's 
greatness as a composer of operas, and incidentally 
prepares us for the special quality of his music gener- 
ally. If we were asked to select from all musicians the 
man who has presented the widest range of feeling in 
his music, who has most successfully expressed the 
manifold emotions of normal men and women, who 
reveals humanity in the round and is invariably the 
sanest and fairest of its interpreters, we should select 
Mozart without hesitation. By temperament he is an 
observer of life, sympathetic, accessible, quick to re- 
ceive impressions and faithful to perpetuate them in 
his art. He is a realist by temperament and never a 
romantic : in other words, he sees life objectively, and 
does not permit himself to be submerged by subjective 
feeling. 

All this is fundamental in the music of Mozart. The 
rest is simply a question of method and delivery. In 
method and delivery Mozart is, of course, one of the 
few artists to whom the word “‘ classical ’’ may with- 
out absurdity be applied. He is classical in the only 
intelligible sense of the word—in the sense that 
Sophocles and Racine and sometimes Wordsworth are 
classical. Matter and manner are so perfectly related 
that the distinction hardly exists. The artist has 
achieved a calm, impersonal statement of the emotion 
to be expressed which sounds in our ears almost like 
the voice of nature herself. Such felicity and perman- 
ence of style is only possible to an artist who is master 
of his emotions in the sense that he feels only that 
which he can perfectly express. ‘‘ Oh, but a man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp! ’’ says Robert Brown- 
ing. That is romantic heresy, a magnificent heresy 
which results in things like Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony and Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet.’ It is the destruc- 
tion of the classicism we find in Mozart. To-day we 
have completely lost, not merely the capacity to create 
in the classic style, but even to appreciate it. 

This brings us back to the question of Mozart’s 
seeming popularity at Covent Garden, which, as we 
have already suggested, is not quite the thing it seems. 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s Mozart pleases his audience at 
Covent Garden, not because it is Mozart, but because 
it is eighteenth century music, full of beautiful melo- 
dies and impetuous movement. He is admired as an 
old porcelain or old prints are admired—something 
dainty and amusing, something amazingly well-con- 
trived, a model of formal perfection and happy fancy. 
His music is admired as something quite perfect in its 
time and way, but no longer of immediate emotional 
importance. Sir Thomas Beecham conducts Mozart 
in a fashion which would not be tolerated for a moment 
by any audience for whom Mozart was a great musical 
dramatist. Nothing, it is true, could be daintier, more 
precise, more careful in its attention to the formalities. 
No one, it is equally true, could fail to be tempted by 
such elegant patisserie. But this is no more like 
Mozart than Sir Thomas is like Hercules. Mozart 
has come back into popularity as a composer old 
enough to provoke no comparisons with our contem- 
porary achievements, and distant enough to be ad- 
mired as the most perfect practitioner in forms which 
we begin to like again out of sheer reaction from some 
of the more stupid practices of our modern composers. 
He begins to have what the Parisians call a chic, and 
no conductor is more a master of chic than Sir Thomas 
Beecham. In all Sir Thomas’s work there is some- 
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thing of the milliner. His Mozart is the daintiest 
musical millinery imaginable. We see little more in 
present vogue of ‘ Figaro’ and ‘Il Seraglio’ at 
Covent Garden than a further proof of the tendency 
of the time to delight in expensive confectionery and 
‘“ undies ’’ of exclusive design. Some critics have 
wondered why Sir Thomas should not give us ‘ Don 
Giovanni,’ and concluded that he must be reserving the 
best wine for the last. For ourselves, we should an- 
ticipate a revival of ‘ Don Giovanni’ at Covent Gar- 
den with the profoundest misgiving. A reading which 
is just tolerable in ‘ Figaro,’ would be insupportable in 
the greater opera. We can just bear to see the sturdy, 
intelligent, virile protagonist of ‘ Figaro’ reduced to 
the stature of the conventional funny valet of comic 
opera. The same treatment accorded to Leporello and 
his master would harrow us altogether too deeply. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A PROFESSOR’S BUDGET. 
TWENTY YEARS OF HIGH THINKING AND 
PLAIN LIVING. 


[We hear so much of personal extravagance in these 
days, that we think the subjoined budget of 20 years’ 
expenditure in the household of a University professor 
in the northern part of the kingdom may interest our 
readers. As our correspondent makes no mention ot 
taxes (though he does of rates), we assume that the 
income is nett, after paying income-tax at the rate 
during the last five years, of 3s. 6d. to 3s. gd. in the 
pound.—Ep. S.R.] 


Average expenditure per annum of an income of one 
thousand pounds during the twenty years 1900—1919, 
the family consisting of three adults and two servants : 


£ 

Subscriptions, donations, presents ... (159 
Rent and Local Rates ... ; .. 148 
Travelling and Holidays ws 
Repairs and Garden 
Books 45 
Coals and Gas ... ‘ii 34 
Clothes (two men only) ... 29 
Medical Attendance , 14 
Workshop and Cycles .. 11 
Small Personal Outlays ... 9 
Stamps... 8 
Wine me 7 
Amusements 4 
£1,000 


ALBANIA. 


Sir,—In the Saturpay Review of March 13th, an in- 
teresting article was published on the question of the 
Jugo-Slavs and Albanians by a correspondent who 
was called ‘‘ Philo-Slav.’”” May I, without any 
discourtesy to your judgment, suggest that he 
would have been more accurately described under 
a narrower signature? His article is less Slavophil 
than Serbophil. He has dedicated his pen to the 
praise of Belgrade and its administration, and not to 
the glories of Slavdom, for he is clearly not in the 
camp that supports the freedom of the Montenegrins, 
who are, after all, as they claim to be, the essence and 
the mirror of the Slavs. 

He begins by saying, ‘‘ A good many foreigners de- 
clare that Albania should be for the Albanians; a good 
many of the more intelligent natives shake their 
heads.”’ 

The present writer has many friends amongst the 
Albanians, and he can claim to know their virtues and 
their faults tolerably well, and timidity has never been 
numbered amongst their weaknesses. They are not 
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backward at asserting their right to their lands, nor 
do they hesitate to defend them. I remember in 1913 
finding myself once upon the Albanian frontier in the 
district of Hoti; there | was entertained by a venerable 
Albanian Chieftain, Ded Gion Luli, then a veteran of 
seventy-two years of age, who has since been killed by 
the Jugo-Slavs. He was encamped by the ruins of his 
house, which had been burnt, and in the torrid heat of 
the August day, from his grey mountain, he was watch- 
ing through glasses what was happening, across the 
baking valley, in the Black Mountain. Fighting was 
expected at any moment. He said to me, “ For fif 
years, on and off, I have fought the Turks, and if I 
were to live another fifty years, I would still fight 
Serb, Montenegrin or Turk, or whoever tried to take 
my home from me, and,’’ he said, pointing to a few 
trellised boughs whose shade broke the fierceness of 
the sun, ‘‘ that is the palace for which I am fighting.’’ 
The picture of that scene, the stately mountains and 
the valley quivering in the heat, the children and the 
tall mountaineers, is not less vivid in my mind than the 
passionate love of the old chief for his birthplace, and 
his pride in his independence. 

Your correspondent affirms that, at the present 
moment, Albanians are thinking more of the ties of 
blood between themselves and the Serbs than of their 
own quarrels. It is to be hoped that relations are im- 
proving, for this dreary reiteration of vengeance not 
only creates the bleakness of the Balkan Peninsula, 
but has spread its contagion to Europe and affects us 
all. There is, it is admitted, a better spirit between 
the Albanians and the Jugo-Slavs than there has been, 
but that does not come from any sentimental considera- 
tions of the ties of blood, which are non-existent. 
Great Britain and Germany, at the present moment, 
are neither of them singing the same song of hate that 
they sang six months ago, but that does not mean that 
it is because either country has been going into its 
pedigree, and has been softened by memories of the 
Anglo-Saxon occupation of Great Britain or of our co- 
operation at Waterloo. It is because they both are 
beginning to recognise that hatred pays no dividends, 
and it is dividends that both want. 

The Balkans, be they Jugo-Slavs or Greeks, are not 
the wise old grandmothers that your correspondent 
suggests; they do not invade rich lands to hold them 
for a time and return them, with an increased pros- 
perity, to their rightful inheritors. In the Balkans, up 
to now, vengeance has been the dominating factor, 
retribution has followed outrage, expiation has suc- 
ceeded retribution. At last it may be that the peoples 
of the Balkans, rather than their rulers, are learning, 
if not pure wisdom, at least prudence; but Albania is the 
smallest of the Balkans, and may be more lightly at- 
tacked than her greater neighbours. She has also had 
the least opportunity to lay her claim before Europe, 
and her case is the more precarious, because she can- 
not compete with Jugo-Slav propaganda. In England 
it is not often understood what are the three great 
frontier dangers that exist for a small Balkan people. 
The first, and the mildest, is that land once taken is 
lost, and if sufficient land is taken by stronger sur- 
rounding neighbours, the State must be reduced to 
pauperism. The second danger threatens to become 
the first; if frontiers are only occupied temporarily 
under a guarantee, the people may either be won from 
their national allegiance by the indulgence of the 
greater State; their taxes may be greatly reduced, they 
may be exempted from conscription, they may be 
bribed to abandon their nationhood. And the last 
danger is one that the Albanians know all too well; 
travellers in the north of Albania or along the line of 
the Voyusa may see towns and villages and houses in 
ruins, and know that those who have not been killed 
are now exiles working in Canada or America. 

No: I venture, after several years’ experience, to 
say that the writer of the article is wrong when he as- 
serts that it is the Albanians who do not want Albania, 
for, like the rest of the world, they are human—and 
we all like to possess what is our own, though few of 
us as fiercely as the Catholics of the Five Banners. 

Un 
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PASSPORTS FOR BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


Sir,—The reply recently given in the House of 
Commons with reference to this subject was not cor- 
rect, as | know from personal experience, having been 
compelled to travel to and from France four times a 
month during the last six months. 

To suggest that the regulations to-day for British 
subjects are the same as those prevailing before the 
war is contrary to facts. To-day you have to obtain 
a passport before you can leave England, and before 
you can obtain a ticket. On departure you have to 
obtain a form from the booking office to enable you to 
get on to the steamer. That form you have to fill in, 
disclosing many personal details. 

Again, prior to embarking, you have to pass 
through several barriers, and before various Home 
Office officials who play about with your papers. All 
of which causes annoyance and delay, due to the large 
number of travellers and consequent queues, forming 
at each successive barrier, or guichet. 

Exactly the same thing happens when you return 
to England, to say nothing of the trouble you are put 
to in France, with the luggage examination on leav- 
ing, and the inquisition through which you have to 
pass in the matter of how much money you have in 
your possession. What is particularly aggravating 
in England is that the formalities vary at every port, 
each set of officials apparently having their own way 
of annoying people. 

From a close personal observation I know the pass- 
port examination to be a farce; what moral check it may 
have I, of course, cannot say. I do know that the 
whole thing is rushed through at a rate which pre- 
cludes any effective examination being made. 

The war has now been over 18 months. Has not the 
time arrived to dispense with the restrictions, and to 
rely on the efficiency of Scotland Yard preventing un- 
desirables from landing on these shores? , 

Also, is it not possible for the Government to make 
representations to the French Government with a view 
to easing the situation on the other side, and the vari- 
ous examinations on board the steamer? 

A ConsTANT TRAVELLER. 


THE SCANDAL UF REGISTRY OFFICES. 


Sir,—May I point out that your article omits one of 
the most usual delinquencies of these depraved insti- 
tutions, namely, to submit a list of spurious names 
and addresses, whose owners they know to be un- 
available, and subsequently to ignore any protest or 
request for more substantial return for fees paid on 
the part of the would-be employer, senseless pandering 
on whose part is at the root of half the mischief? 

The other day on stopping at a wayside country 
station, one of these hoydens flung herself into our 
compartment and proceeded ostentatiously to empty a 
dirty pocket of elegant and crested letters on to her 
knee. These she proceeded to investigate with much 
evident satisfaction and undisguised hilarity. If, as 
presumably, they were ‘craven applications from the 
seats of the mighty for her services, no one could blame 
the girl (who was in all probability already engaged), 
for an inflated notion of her own merits. 

T. F. BisHop. 


THE CAVELL MEMORIAL. 


Sir,—I quite agree with you that the statue of Miss 
Cavell would be better without its huge top-heavy 
symbolic superstructure. What have the mother and 
child sitting aloft to do with the intrepid maiden-lady 
standing below? Our sculptors seem somehow to 
have got it into their heads that they have a sublime 
talent for allegorical figures. When will they under- 
stand that nobody really wants that sort of thing from 


them ? 
ROME AND MARRIAGE. 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. Andrew Arnold’s letter of 
March 2oth, the ground on which Napoleon’s marriage 
with the Empress Josephine was dissolved or annulled 
was that it was technically contrary to the provisions of 
the Council of Trent, which require that the celebrant 
of a marriage should be the ‘‘ parson of the parish ”’ 
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(parochus) in which it takes place, or some other priest 
duly authorised to replace him. Cardinal Fesch had, 
owing to an international oversight, neither of these 
qualifications, and no one was interested in displeasing 
the Emperor by putting the omission right. Whether 
it could have been rectified without a fresh nuptial 
ceremony, had Napoleon concurred, I am not lawyer 
enough to say; an Act of the Legislature, or some papal 
document like the briefs and bulls which enabled Pole 
in Queen Mary’s reign, when reuniting the Church ot 
England to that of Rome, to condone all sorts of 
canonical irregularities, committed during the schism, 
would probably have been easily obtainable. But it 
might have blocked the Austrian marriage, on which 
the Emperor was subsequently set. 
HISTORIAN. 


PUSSYFOOT METHODS. 


Sir,—Under the above heading your correspondent, 
Mr. Frank Adkins, writes that the vital question is the 
soundness of the theory that the elimination of the 
‘* drink habit ’’ would promote national happiness and 
prosperity. Might I point out that in Turkey the 
drink habit ’’ has been eliminated for many cen- 
turies, but the Turks cannot be regarded as especially 
prosperous or happy? In our own country the 
‘* drink habit ’’ which, of course, includes all modern 
or temperate drinking of beer, wine or spirits, has not 
been eliminated, and yet there is no doubt whatever, 
that Great Britain is one of the happiest and most pros- 
perous countries on the face of the earth. 

Does Mr. Adkins wish Englishmen to degenerate to 
the condition and character of the Turks? 

Good beef and good beer have made Englishmen 


what they are. SaMUEL WapDINGTON. 


ILLEGITIMACY AND CATHOLIC INFLUENCES. 


Sir,—The lady in your current issue who attributes 
a high percentage of illegitimacy to Catholic celibate 
influence does herself scant credit as ‘‘ a very keen 
student of comparative religion.’’ She might as truly 
attribute to their Catholic celibate influence the artistic 
endowments, quick, passionate temperament, and ear- 
lier adolescence of the Latin races as what she calls 
their higher percentage of illegitimacy. 

In order to judge fairly of the effects of Protestant 
and Catholic influence respectively on illegitimacy it is 
necessary to compare the two religions under condi- 
tions as nearly as possible similar. The lady had ideal 
conditions for experiment in Ulster.. She had pre- 
eminently her condition of ‘‘ competition,’ for there 
is nothing the Orange bigot is more solicitous to de- 
monstrate than that he is “‘ a better man’’ than the 
‘‘ rebelly Papish.’’ Statistics show that the exclu- 
sively Protestant counties are grossly immoral as com- 
pared with the adjoining Catholic counties. In his 
book, ‘ The Truth About Ulster,’ that dour Ulsterman, 
Mr. Frankfort Moore, tells of a minor John Knox who 
shortly after he had driven his followers frantic at a 
Revival, was prosecuted for the maintenance of three 
illegitimate children. But, of course, that is only a 
small matter to Scotchmen or their kin. 

The figures (‘ Statesman’s Year Book ’), for illegi- 
timacy are, for Scotland (per 100,000) 160.3; for Eng- 
land, 123; for Ireland, 62. 

The extremely high percentage of illegitimacy in the 
North of course considerably raises the percentage for 
Ireland under ‘‘ celibate ’’ dominion. 

For the same reason that the birth-rate in England 
is lower than in Ireland, the English girl is less liable 
to ‘‘ fall’? than her less sophisticated Irish sister. The 
English girl, too, has the almost inhuman self-control 
of her race, she is not so poor, and, of course, not so 
ignorant. Then in Ireland there are Lord French’s 
200,000 wild young men, ready for emigration, going 
about. It is safe to say that the percentage of illegi- 
timacy in England is three times what it is in Catholic 
Ireland. Add to that the fact that venereal disease in 
England (on the authority of ladies connected with the 
Council) is communicated, mostly, not by professional 
prostitutes, but by young girls of 16, 17 and 18 years 


of age. i 
The lady says we would be worse even than we are 
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only ‘‘ competition (between Churches) keeps every- 
body more on his mettle.’’ On that point Ireland 
takes England, like Lord French, ‘‘ as an example 
rather of what is wrong than of what is right.’’ Two 
or three days ago a Catholic Bishop addressing his 
flock said: ‘‘ This Education Bill would turn Ireland 
into an immoral, pagan England.”’ 
CATHOLIC IRISHMAN. 


PERJURY IN THE LAW COURTS. 


Sir,—At the end of the disgusting Bamberger case 
the President of the Divorce Court said that ‘‘ the 
evidence of Mrs. Bamberger was nothing less than a 
simple and deliberate fraud practised on the judge who 
tried it. The discrepancy between the facts as known 
to Mrs. Bamberger and her evidence as given to the 
Court was as glaring as could possibly be conceived.’’ 
But | suppose there will be, as usual, no prosecution 
for perjury, though the inquiries of the King’s Proctor 
were ‘‘ made no doubt at great cost to the public.’’ 

It is notorious that perjury has been increasing in 
the Courts of late years; yet the punishment designed 
by the law to check it is seldom—never, so far as | 
remember—applied. Some legal fiction, I presume, 
makes it difficult to tackle the perjurer. Who can 
wonder if the ordinary man regards the whole business 
of the law as designed rather to waste time and money 
than to satisfy just claims and penalise barefaced 
offenders ? W. H. J. 


AN IRISH SOLUTION. 


Si1r,—Recent conduct in Ireland makes one reflect 
on a passage written as long ago as 1677. Sir Wil- 
liam Petty in his ‘ Political Arithmetic,’ Chapter IV., 
writes as follows :— 

‘ It is true, | have heard many wise men say, when 
they were bewailing the vast losses of the English in 
preventing and suppressing rebellions in Ireland, and 
considering how little profit hath returned either to the 
King or subjects of England, for their five hundred 
years’ doing and suffering in that country: I say, I 
have heard wise men, in such their melancholies, wish 
‘ that (the people of Ireland being saved) the island 
were sunk under water!’ ”’ 

Such a “‘ jocular and perhaps ridiculous disgression’’ 
is as Sir William explains, to be looked upon “ rather 
as a Dream or reverie than a rational Proposition.”’ 

Leita L. Bain. 


WHERE IS OXFORD? 


Sir,—By this time you and your readers must be 
somewhat weary of correspondence on this subject. 
Indeed, an attitude of aggression hardly becomes Ox- 
ford; rightly or wrongly, she prefers to rely on her 
sense of ‘‘ effortless superiority.”’ 

There is, however, at least one point which Mr. R. 
L. Sheppard leaves in obscurity. By the phrase, 
‘‘Cambridge man,’’ does he denote primarily the 
senior or the junior members of the University? If 
the former, Oxford, by parity of reasoning, can claim 
the three professors I mentioned; if the latter, James 
Flecker’s experiences after leaving Oxford are quite 
immaterial. If, on the other hand, he means to in- 
clude both branches—and, to my mind, that is the only 
sense permitted by the very name ‘‘ University ’’— 
then his argument is clearly untenable ab initio. 

Mr. Sheppard cannot have it both ways. Such a 
feat is beyond the capacity even of Cambridge 


Economics ! F. R. R. Burrorp. 


MUSIC NOTES 


THE BEECHAM OPERA REPIVALS.—From Wagner to 
Delius seems not such a far cry in the purely musical sense as 
from ‘The Meistersingers’ to ‘ The Village Romeo and Juliet.’ 
The gap between the two operas is enormous—so immeasurable 
that to institute comparisons between them would be inept, 
were it not that we have been called upon recently to witness 
revivals of both by the Beecham Company at Covent Garden. 
As it is, our only object in placing them side by side would be to 
prove to our dreamy, if inspired, Yorkshire musician that dreams 
of exotic melody, however inexhaustible, however picturesquely 
scored, do not suffice for the making of an opera, even if two 
instead of four hours long, where there is no variety or contrast 
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‘in the action, no true characterisation, no definite working out 


of plot, no comic relhef save a village fair that lasts five minutes 
and has no rea! bearing on the story. It would be possible to 
enjoy the beauties ot ‘The Village Romeo and Juliet’ quite as 
much without a stage performance as with it. But one does not 
exactly go to the theatre to shut one’s eyes, sit back in one’s 
stall, and listen in placid contentment to the music. That was 
well enough in the old days when ‘ Parsifal’ and ‘Samson and 
Delilah ’ had to be treated in oratorio fashion because we were 
not allowed to see them enacted across the footlights. Someone 
has suggested that the Delius opera would make excellent film 
music. It might; but we doubt whether it would furnish a very 
satisfying entertainment unless supplementary pictures were 
thrown in and the numerous lacune filled with extensive verbal 
explanations of what the personages were thinking and feeling. 
At present there is little or nothing in their action to indicate 
this, and they take so long to unfold their slow sentiments to 
the streams of melody that in the end their dramatic value 
amounts to nil. Therein lies the greatest difference between the 
two methods. We could listen to ‘ The Meistersingers’ for a 
couple of hours without looking at the stage, and still find plea- 
sure in every moment of it (provided the singing were good and 
the words clearly uttered), because it is music accompanied by 
the thought and impetus of action, by the suggestion and flavour 
of comedy which, if sometimes rather heavy and slow, is always 
characteristic and full of significance. Not even comparatively 
inferior vocai performance or a cast that involved several square 
pegs in round holes (always excepting an admirable Beckmesser 
and an unusually good David) could counterbalance the effect 
of lively stage acting, or the fascinating influence of Wagner’s 
ever-changing rhythms and his flow of gorgeous melody and 
instrumental colour. On the other hand, in the dramatic frame- 
work of ‘The Village Romeo and Juliet,’ which, it should be 
remembered, was composed twenty years ago, we find no con- 
tinuity, no consistency of fibre, nothing to keep the mind alert, 
nothing to atone for the helpless stupidity of the luckless pair 
who constitute the protosonists of the opera. Their inability to 
cut the Gordian knot aoes not make us sympathise, it makes us 
annoyed with them. And why should they in the end inconti- 
nently drown themselves, instead of running away and convert- 
ing their dream of a wedding into a reality? Anyhow, the Delius 
idiom seems the wrong sort of medium for expressing this mild, 
melodramatic idea—just as utterly wrong as Wagner’s was right 
for his—and, such being the case, no degree of excellence in 
the rendering could possibly save it from being tedious and dull. 
We do not say that the excellence was wholly forthcoming at 
Covent Garden. Mr. Walter Hyde and Miss Miriam Licette 
were apparently too tired and uninterested to be other than 
listless in their acting, though both sang well; while Mr. Percy 
Heming as the Black Fiddler (a species of amateur Zamiel bor- 
rowed from ‘ Der Freischiitz’) did his best to make the character 
comprehensible. But to expect the public to flock to hear Mr. 
Delius’s opera for its own sake, or even merely to enjoy the 
charm of its wonderful orchestrations, would be manifestly 
absurd. 


RECITALS.—Two young singers made their appearance on 
the same evening last week, Miss Gwladys Naish at the Wig- 
more, and Miss Doris Godson at the AZolian Hall. The former 
is a light soprano with a natural flute-like tone that owes little 
to training, yet is so flexible that it enables her to cope easily 
with the most formidable technical difficulties. We should have 
liked, however, to hear her sing ‘ Una voce’ and the ‘Bell Song’ 
from ‘ Lakmé,’ with fewer Anglicisms in her pronunciation of 
Italian and French. Miss Godson has been more carefully 
taught, and is a singer of moods and temperament. She has a 
sympathetic voice, too, and we heard her in a group of songs by 
British composers with unalloyed enjoyment. A_ violoncello 
recital given by Miss Beatrice Harrison on Saturday afternoon 
clashed with the reappearance of Mme. Calvé at the Queen’s 
Hall Symphony Concert, when, by the way, the remarkable 
symphony in A minor by Sibelius (a feature of the Birmingham 
Festival of 1912) was heard for the first time here. On Mon- 
day, Mr. Herbert Fryer gave a farewell recital at the A€olian 
Hall on the eve of his departure for a tour in Australia and 
India. On the same afternoon Mr. Claud Biggs gave a piano 
recital at the Wigmore, and Mr. Louis Dornay a song recital 
in the evening. 


MR. DOUGLAS MARSHALL AT THE AEOLIAN HALL.— 
Mr. Douglas Marshall, who has been giving a series of song 
recitals at the AZolian Hall, is a young English singer of excep- 
tional promise. He has a fine baritone voice, and at a time 
when the art of interpretation in song seems to be largely 
neglected by our younger school of singers, he stands out as a 
worthy follower in this respect of such great artists as Mr. 
Plunket Greene and Mr. John Coates. The arrangement of his 
programmes shows discrimination and fine musical taste. For 
him a song to be a complete work of art, needs to be the expres- 
sion of noble words in worthy musical form, and to the interpre- 
tation of such songs he brings a rare intelligence. The literary 
note, indeed, runs through all his programmes, and during his 
series of recitals he has covered a wide field. Sixteenth and 
seventeenth century Italian songs, modern French songs by 
Aubert, Faure, Ravel and Poldowski, a number of English 
folk-songs, of which some are new to the concert platform, and 
a Bach cantat have figured in his programmes. Many of these 
songs lie outside the area of choice of the ordinary concert- 
giver, but none has lacked elements of real interest and value. 
Mr. Marshall should appeal to a large public, and we confidently 
look forward to his taking a high place in the ranks of English 
Lieler singers. His last recital this scason is te be given at the 
AZolian Hall on the evening of April 8. 
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GOTHIC LETTERS AND OTHER TYPES 


I N the catalogue of Mr. Yates Thompson’s illumin- 

ated manuscripts, sold at Sotheby’s on Tuesday, 
eight books printed on vellum are sandwiched between 
the group of English books at the beginning and that 
of the French and Italian manuscripts at the end. No 


oftendit midi aque vine 
fplendidum tang eriftallum:proee- 
ventem fede agm. Jn medio platee 
exvtrags parte Aumims lignite 
afferens Fructus duo team:per menfes fin- 


MAINZ BIBLE of 1462. B.M. Spec. VII. 


doubt they are thus ranked with the manuscripts on 
account of the miniatures, the illuminated initials and 
borders, or the coloured woodcuts or maps which they 
contain. To the student of early printing, however, 
their place in such noble company has a further in- 
terest; for it illustrates in a rare degree how consciously 


how far-reaching in its influence was the revival of 
learning which dates from the reign of Charlemagne, 
we have it in the Caroline minuscu'e. For from that 
alphabet spring nearly all those of medieval or modern 
Europe—roman, gothic, italic, script, even Greek in 


a& mai dfie qin {firms 
Mi: fana me Die coturbata funt 
Offa arama mea 
valte:fed tu Dire onuerte 
re Dive et eripe arima med: faluum 
WILLIAM CAXTON. Type No. 4. Psalter c. 1483. B.M. Spec. XXVIla. 
the form in which we now print and write it. Not even 
the Italian renaissance of five centuries later has left a 


monument so universal. The Irish alphabet stands 
almost alone as an exception. 


ought to put mp felf vnte vertuous acupacion and; Be 
Thay 4 Gaupnge no cHarge of ocupacion 
foloxwpnge the fapd; councepff toRe a freneBe Booke 


WILLIAM CAXTON Type No. 1, from the Recuyell. Bruges c. 1475. B.M. Spec. XXIV. 


and deliberately early printers set themselves to make 
books which should not only be as beautiful as the fine 
manuscripts of their day, but should also follow them 
in every detail. And how well these printed pages 
bear themselves under inspection !—this picked batta- 
lion of the New Army brigaded with the Guards. In 
these utilitarian days we praise printing chiefly for its 
services to the advancement of learning and invention. 
The early printer in his colophon would boast rather of 
the beauty of his work and of excelling the scribe in his 
own field—of his liber egregius, like Gutenberg, or 
his ars perpulcra, as did Fust and Schoeffer in their 
Cicero of 1466. What may not his press achieve in 
future, asks John of Spiers, when the very first book 
printed in Venice 


Calami superaverit artem? 


And his brother Wendelin dares his reader to look 
any more upon mere pen-written books, so far do those 
printed from his metal type surpass them in splendour : 


Et calamo libros audes spectare notatos 
Aere magis quando littera ducta nitet? 


The written and printed books sold by Mr. Yates 


enoke of 
dupng fouks O 
Goftly rope paffing ex: 

all alaones and 


No. 8. Fifteen Oes, c. 1491. B.M. 
pec. XXVIIb. 


WILLIAM CAXTON. T 


Thompson on Tuesday range in date from the ‘ He- 
gesippus ’ and the ‘ Life of St. Cuthbert,’ both written 
in England during the twelfth century, to the ‘ Hours 
of Dionora, Duchess of Urbino,’ written and painted in 
Italy about the year 1515. Between them, therefore, 
they offer a fairly large field for comparing the points 
of likeness and difference in the characters, whether 
written or printed, which prevailed in Western Europe 
during some three and a half centuries. All these have 
a common ancestor; and if we would have evidence 


This development and spread of the Caroline minus- 
cule, like the intellectual and liturgical movement of 
which it was the instrument, are due, more than to any 
other single individual, to Alcuin of York. ‘‘With the 
revival of learning,’’ wrote Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson, ‘‘ naturally came a reform of the writing 
in which the works of literature were to be made 
known. A decree of the year 789 called for a review 
of church books; and this work naturally brought with 
it a great activity in the writing schools of the chief 
monastic centres of France. And in none was there 
greater activity than at Tours, where, under the rule 
of Alcuin of York, who was Abbot of St. Martin’s from 
796 to 804, was especially developed the exact hand 
which has received the name of the Caroline minus- 
cule.”” We may well assume that Alcuin had brought 
with him from Northern England the fine traditions of 
a school of penmanship, itself derived from the Anglo- 
Irish and Irish work represented in their supreme beauty 
by the Lindisfarne Gospels, now in the British Museum, 
and the Book of Kells, now at Trinity College, Dublin. 
Alcuin may have been influenced too by the fine exam- 
ples of Lombardic writing which he must have seen in 


euerendifimoixfo ptiac 
Dito dei cantu 
arienfi archieptfcopo toci? an- 
prumatt aplice Cedis le- 
gato acel? benia cetis plens 
fitucionii op? infpecturis 


WYNKYN DE WORDE. Types Nos. 8 and 9. Duff. Plate XVIII. 


Italy. The Caroline minuscular alphabet continued to 
improve until it acquired in Italy during the twelfth 
century that exact form of calligraphy which in the fif- 
teenth was to afford the humanists a model for a book 
hand more worthy of the scholarship of their age than 
the Gothic which they disdained. ‘‘ Gothic’’ is not 
the only nickname which, first used out of contempt, 
has come into honour as a label for great movements; 
and although the learned may resent its use as being 
neither true to history nor well-defined in its meaning, 


— 
| 
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it must stand until a better word be found to describe 
tendencies which in handwriting as in the much greater 
arts of painting, sculpture and architecture, were 
developing in the twelfth century. 


lle vltimus Cirgily inbuct? in ct» 
qué eft quod thurficare velfuffumigare 


necat:occat. 
fugiat. 


RICHARD PYNSON. Type No. 6. c. 1498. Duff. Plate XXXV. 


Both in Northern Europe and in Italy. the round 
clearness of the Caroline minuscule was acquiring its 
Gothic character, making angles where before there 
were curves in a way which has some slight analogy 


3 And Godlad,* Let here be tight: 
and 

4 And Godlaw helight, hatic was, 
Goods ANd God diutded the tight from 
thedarkeneffe. 


ROBERT BARKER. Bible. Authorized Version. 1611. B.M. Guide, p. 101. 


in the changes which were taking place in the 
arches, vaulting, tracery and mouldings of buildings 
at the same period. In England the handwriting of 
the twelfth century was especially fine. There, and 
also in France and the Low Countries the letters tended 
to become more and more angular and narrower in pro- 
portion to their height, than in Italy, where the alphabet 
continued to keep some of the noble roundness of Lom- 
bardic letter. 

This tendency to narrowness and angularity in- 
creased still more in the thirteenth century when the 
greater demand for books, especially for Bibles and 
Psalters of very small size, produced a very small, 
fine hand. Mr. Yates Thompson’s Bible of Nicholas 
Battle—lot xxxvi. in the sale—is a beautiful example 
of the hand of this period. It is not quite certain or 
which side of the Channel it was written. The Sher- 
brooke Missal (lot xxxix.) of a rather later date is one 
of the earliest Missals known of Sarum use. Written 
early in the fourteenth century, it shows the large up- 
right Gothic character which remained as the standard 
character for large liturgical works as well as for Bibles 
and Psalters long after the invention of printing. 


€nglond and Souernour of mp lord JPrpnee 
of wales And Jt is fo that at fuchbe tyme as 
be bad accomplp(hid this fapd werke, it likcd 
bim to fend it to me in cettapn quapers to 


WILLIAM CASLON. Old Black Letter. 18th century. 


Besides this more formal writing there were also 
book-hands of greater freedom and variety, which 
developed nevertheless on more distinctly national 
lines. In England especially the natural hand became 
more and more angular, irregular and cursive, deve- 
loping a variety of loops and flourishes in the long 
strokes of ascending and descending letters. The 
works of authors like Malory, Chaucer, Lydgate, 
Gower, and others, who rank so prominently in the 
books printed by Caxton, were written in a hand of this 
character. The page of ‘ Occleve,’ exhibited in the 
British Museum, which bears in the margin a famous 
miniature portrait of Geoffrey Chaucer, is a type of 
this English book-hand of the fifteenth century. The 
French and Flemish hand of the period show the same 
tendency, with a little more restraint. The little 
‘ Book of Hours ’ (lot lvii.), which Mr. Yates Thomp- 
son thinks was once the property of ‘‘le bon roi’’ René 


of Anjou, and the ‘ Hours’ which belonged to Louis 
of Anjou (lot Iviii.), are examples of the French hand 
as written by the more careful or the more skilful 
scribes. 


and) Goueznour of mp Pryn« 
of Wakes And It is fo that at fuche tyme 
as be Gad? accomplnf[Gid this Wezke, it 
(onde it me in quayezs 


CHISWICK PRESS. Caxton Black. 19th century. Chiswick Press. 


Three of Mr. Yates Thompson’s manuscripts may be 
taken as representing as many different fifteenth 
century Italian hands, copied in printing types, even 
though the dates of these particular manuscripts carry 
us beyond the invention of printing. The Gospel Book 
of Pope Pius II., Aeneas Silvius, (lot Ixii.) is written in 
that large bold Gothic which retained its roundness 


Englond and Gouernour of my lord Prypnce 
of wales And Ft is so that at suche tyme 
as he had accomplysshid this sayd werke, 
it liked bim to sende it to me in certapn 


MILLER & RICHARDS. Tudor Black. 19th century. Chiswick Press. 


from the pre-Carolingian Lombardic hand. The 
‘ Breviary of Duke Hercules of Ferrara ’. (lot Ixiii.) is 
in a smaller Italian Gothic and was written about 1494. 
The Psalter of Cosmo dei Medici (lot Ixii.) is a late 
and beautiful example of that Roman hand which 
scribes of the Renaissance based on the Caroline writ- 
ing of the twelfth century and adopted as the most 
worthy vehicle for the scholarship of the age. _ 

If the credit of the invention of printing must be as- 
signed to Coster of Haarlem, to Gutenberg and his 
successors, John Fust and Peter Schoeffer, there re- 
mains the honour of having been the first to print fine 
books. The great ‘ Gutenberg Bible’ of 1455, the 
36-line Bible which followed it, and the Mainz 
Psalter’ of 1457, are all printed in different sizes of 
the tall upright Gothic which before the invention of 
printing had come to be looked upon as the letter most 
suitable for church books. It became known later 
amongst the older bibliographers as ‘“‘ lettre de 
forme.’’ Most of Fust and Schoeffer’s books, how- 
ever, were printed in the rounder Gothic, used in 
Cicero’s ‘ De Officiis,’ that clarissimum opus of 1466 
(lot xlv.), and, in a large and a smaller size, in the 


Hath in the Ram bis halfe cours yronne, 
Hind smale foweles maken melodye, 


That slepen al the nyght with open eye, 
So priketh hem nature in hir corages; — 


Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrimages, 
Hind palmeres for toseken straunge strondes, 


To ferne halwes, howthe in sondry londes; 


WILLIAM MORRIS. Chaucer Type. Art of the Book, p. 15. 


‘ Justinian’ (lot xlvi.), that book of rare beauty 
printed by Schoeffer in 1468. Type of this generai 
character was used widely by German printers, and 
came to be called ‘‘ lettre de Somme,’’ perhaps from 
an edition of St. Thomas’s ‘ Summa,’ which 
Schoeffer printed from it in 1462. To our modern 
eyes it is the most easy to read of all black letter types. 
William Morris studied it when he designed his Troy 
type, which he preferred to his earlier ‘‘Golden’’ letter, 
inspired by the roman type of the Venetians. 

A notable example of the translation of handwriting 
into type, and one of special importance in the history 
of English printing, is to be found in work of Colard 
Mansion. Mansion was himself a calligrapher, and the 
gros batardes character from which he printed his 
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* Boccaccio ’ in 1476, is said to be an imitation of his 
own handwriting. It was in the previous year that 
William Caxton, with the assistance of Mansion, 
printed at Bruges his ‘ Recuyell of the Histories of 
Troye,’ the first book printed in the English language. 
The type of the ‘ Recuyell,’ like that of the ‘ Boc- 
caccio,’ bears the character of the contemporary 
Flemish book hand. The first of Caxton’s six types, 
it was used also for his second book, ‘ The Game of 
Chesse,’ also printed at Bruges with Mansion’s help. 


ColLhgerant ergo ricer 
et phanisae: concilium 
EtdiceBaNT quid paciaus quiahic 
homo signa pactt 
SLOIMITTIMUS SIC 


OMNES CREOENT IN 


UNCIAL WRITING from St. John’s 7 
(probably 7th nston, 


College 
Caxton’s second type, used for the ‘ Dictes of the 
Philosopheres,’ the first book to be printed in Eng- 
land, as well as his fourth and subsequent types have 
much more the character of English writing. His 
third type, used for his rare Latin Psalter about 1481 
and some other service books, are in the tall upright 
‘* lettre de forme.”’ 

Wynkin de Worde, the Lorrainer who came to Eng- 
land with Caxton in 1476, after he had succeeded to his 
printing business at Westminster at his master’s 
death, presently discarded Caxton’s types in favour 
of the upright lettre de forme, which henceforth be- 
came established as a distinctively national type under 
the name of ‘‘ English.’ De Worde’s black letter, 
as it came to be known later, ‘‘ was so excellent,’’ 
writes the late Mr. Talbot Baines Reed in his ‘ History 
of English Letter Foundries,’ ‘‘ that it became a model 
for all future letter-cutters, and was closely imitated, 
not only in England, but also abroad.’’ This English 
black letter not only supplanted the more irregular 
character of the Caxton black letter, which disappeared 
from English printing, but kept at bay the roman 
character, which only came into general use in English 
printing in the seventh decade of the sixteenth century. 
Black letter continued to be used in Bibles, law books, 
Royal Proclamations, and Acts of Parliament till a 
much later date. The authorized version of the Bible 
as first printed by Barker in 1611 is a fine example of 
this national type. 

William Caslon, the type founder who about the 
year 1720 began cutting the fine fount of roman letter 
which still finds wider favour than any other type, 
closely copied Worde’s type in a fount of black letter 
which he cut in 1734. This type is still being cast 
by the present firm of Caslon. It is the most authentic 
form of English black letter in present use. About 
the year 1850 Vincent Figgins faithfully copied one of 
Caxton’s black letter types with all its variants, its tied 
letters, and its punctuation marks. These amounted 
altogether to 135 different types. Our illustration 
shows another type of Caxton character cut from 
Whittingham, the founder of the Chiswick Press, 
at about the same date. Miller & Richard’s 
‘* Tudor Black,’’ which that firm began to cut in 1878, 
derives from a southern rather than an English source. 

For the sake of the influence which Jenson’s roman 
type had on the revival of English printing, we cannot 
forbear mention of- Mr. Yates Thompson’s fine copy 
Pliny’s ‘ Natural History,’ of 1472. Jenson’s 
presswork was not uniformly good, but the fine quality 
of his letter is fully revealed in this splendid copy. 
This roman type of Jenson’s inspired Morris’s golden 
type, while the type of the Dove’s Press was directly 
copied from it. The Dove’s punches, matrices and 
stamps are said to rest in the mud of the Thames. 
Resurgent! The punches must be recut and the 
stamps cast anew, for English printing cannot afford 
to lose so fair a letter. 

Morris himself preferred to his Golden type his 
Gothic ‘‘ Troy”’ type, inspired by the ‘“‘ lettre de 
Somme ”’ of Schoeffer, Koburger and Mentelin. The 
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Chaucer, printed from smaller type of the same face, 
with its black letterpress framed by Morris’s rich 
borders and decorated by Hooper’s woodcuts after 
Burne-Jones’s drawings, is the most splendid book 
which has ever been printed. It would have been sur- 
passed by the Froissart, of which only a trial sheet was 
printed to tell us what might have been. 


PUBLISHING: A RETROSPECT AND 
FORECAST. 


(By A PuBLIsHER.) 


HAT the Booksellers’ Association could not 

accomplish Armageddon did. It required the 
economic ruin of Europe to abolish the discount system, 
and to usher in, literally, the ‘‘ Golden ’’ age of book- 
selling. Tante molis erat Romanam condere gentem ! 
‘Only through our own folly,’’ remarked a well-known 
bookseller to the writer, ‘‘ shall we ever go back to the 
old, bad days of 25 per cent. off, and the eternal hig- 
gling with the publisher to obtain an extra pittance of 
discount.’’ Still, the higgling goes on, and ‘‘a third 
off, all round, net,’’ irrespective of quantity ordered, is 
now the objective. Will they get it? From the 
tradesman, the sale of whose wares is dependent upon 
successive doses of push, yes, always; from the profes- 
sional publisher, now and then—on books that will 
bear it. 

A publisher who conducts his business as a profession 
is, nowadays, it would appear, in a less enviable posi- 
tion than the bookseller, or the wholesale trader, who 
from some strange aberration of mind has elected to 
exploit the printed sheet instead of the canned peach. 
Unlike the bookseller, the publisher must produce 
before he can sell; and he is not, as his huckstering 
brother is, free of sense and sensibility. For he knows 
what literature is, may even cherish dim thoughts of 
playing Mecenas to another Horace or Virgil, if he have 
the luck to find him, and his pocket serve, and will 
always be a fool, because he must always be a gentle- 
man. ‘‘ Literature’? manufactured according to the 
recipe which, from a recently issued work, Mr. Ken- 
nedy Jones appears to have confided, with the best 
results, to Lord Northcliffe is not attractive to these 
stupid ‘‘ survivals,”’ 

It must not, however, be assumed that the war has 
done nothing for the publisher. It is not known, at 
least to the writer, whether in those prodigious sales 
of surplus Government stores, any odd volumes of 
popular fiction, or ancient educational texts have been 
included, but it is known that both types of work found 
their way to the army dumps in quite respectable quan- 
tities, where no doubt they nobly did their bit in helping 
Mr. Lloyd George to win the war. Here and there, 
perhaps, a publisher may have got a little excited and 
betrayed his good fortune by outward and visible signs 
not uncommonly associated with the surprised legatee. 
But it is soundly conjectured that the generality took 
the Government bounty with timorous thankfulness, 
and dissipated it by faithfully cutting down the stock- 
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book valuations of bound and unbound to something 
approaching their real market values, if any. 

But all that is past and done with. The present and 
the future are less pleasing. Increased cost of all the 
processes of book production has raised problems that 
must radically affect the publisher’s activities, and the 
author’s chances of publication. The writer is aware 
of the curious belief that publishing is compact of dark 
and dreadful secrets which no honest eye may ever hope 
to pierce. But apart from a slight eccentricity in in- 
voicing his books, now fast falling into desuetude, it 
may be confidently asserted that no one is more open 
or fairer in his methods than the reputable publisher. 

In 1914, 5,000 copies of a demy 8vo. book consisting 
of 512 pp. of plain letterpress, could be produced com- 
plete for 1s. 10d. per copy. To-day, the same book 
will cost the publisher 4s. 2d. per copy. In both cases, 
large additions must be made to the costs to cover 
office and business expenses, author’s royalty, and in- 
surance against risk of loss. From these figures it is 
clear that the publisher now must employ at least twice 
the capital in his business that he did before, and 
twice the risk. How is he to redress the balance? 

First, he must exercise a more careful selection from 
the MSS. submitted to him for publication, and, 
secondly, he must increase the published price of those 
he accepts. The immediate result of these necessities 
is that MSS. which before the war he would have 
accepted, not because he hoped to gain much profit 
from them, but because they appealed to his profes- 
sional instinct as judge and lover of literature or learn- 
ing, will be regretfully returned, or published at the 
author’s expense; new and unknown writers will be 
less welcome than they were; and the author’s skill, 
reputation, and ability to influence sales—in short his 
‘* goodwill ’’—will assume added, and it may be, para- 
mount, importance. 

The prophetic réle is not particularly attractive in 
these days when everybody seems to be prophesying to 
everybody else, but, if the writer may be allowed a 
forward sweep of the eye, he would say: first, that 
because the residuum of faith left by the war has been 
killed by the peace, even our historic publishing houses 
will see the wisdom of immediately appointing editors 
to superintend the publication of books on Spiritualism, 
Occultism, Theosophy, Christian Science, and the like, 
that our people, having lost their wings, may not be 
incommoded for want of crutches; secondly, that, 
the love of sound learning being now completely 
eclipsed in British hearts by an insatiable passion for 
“‘useful’’ facts, every enterprising publisher will pro- 
ceed to plan a comprehensive ‘‘ How to”’ series in 
cloth, lambskin, etc., with a choice red-line edition in 
morocco, red under gold edges, for use on Sundays and 
Saints’ days; thirdly, that since ‘‘a man,”’ who, in this 
connection is presumably a publisher of the tradesman 
order, ‘‘ must live,’? we may expect a great extension 
of the tied-house system of publishing, by which the 
author (usually a woman) caught very young is gra- 
ciously permitted to enrich the publisher, but never to 
enrich herself. 
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A WHIG CHIEFTAIN. 


Lord Grey of the Reform Bill. By G. M. Trevelyan. 
Longmans. 2ls. net. 


Ce second Earl Grey, was the perfect 
type of the Whig magnifico. Indolent, proud 
and selfish, he reaped where others had sown. 
His long life was one of rare and_ splendid 
appearances. At the ceremonial moments he emerged 
to pull the string, or press the button, which unveiled 
the statue, or launched the ship, made by other hands 
than his. The first Reform Bill was the result of 
years of spade work by Cobbett, Bentham, Place, 
Burdett, Mill, Grote, and many others over whom 
oblivion has crept. Then, as so often happens in the 
world, at the psychological moment, Grey and 
Brougham and Durham and Russell, Whigs every one, 
stepped forward to claim and keep the credit, 
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It is true that in his salad days Grey did press parlia- 
mentary reform, but he did it at a time when it could 
not possibly be carried, when his country was in the 
throes of a European war, and when the consequence 
of his advocacy was merely to embarrass the Govern- 
ment. What would have been thought of a leader of 
Opposition during the last five years who had insisted 
on dividing the House on Female Suffrage, or Home 
Rule for Ireland, at a time when the country was at 
death-grips with Germany? Or, to make a closer 
parallel, what would have happened to a_ political 
leader who had opposed, both by speeches in the House 
of Commons, and by agitation out of doors, the De- 
fence of the Realm Act? Yet that was almost precisely 
what Fox, Grey, and Sheridan did between 1790 and 
1797. We agree that the Law of Libel in those days 
was very bad: and that some of the prosecutions by 
Sir Vicary Gibbs were criminal blunders. But were 
Cobbett, Tooke, Paine, and others so much worse 
treated than the Pacifists of yesterday, than Mr. Ber- 
trand Russell, for instance? In time of war, people 
must hold their tongues, and lay by their pens. 


Charles Grey was the second son of General Sir 
Charles Grey of Fallodon, a soldier who distinguished 
himself in the American war, and was created an Earl. 
The eldest son died, and Charles succeeded to the 
peerage in 1807. Sir Edward, now Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon is descended directly from the Prime Minis- 
ter’s brother, is, in fact, the great-great nephew of the 
subject of this biography. Charles Grey was elected 
for his own county of Northumberland in 1786 in his 
twenty-third year, during his absence on the Grand 
Tour, by the pleasant custom of those days. He took 
his seat in the next session, and at once joined the 
Prince of Wales’s party, led by Fox, Sheridan, and 
Burke. To do Grey justice it was not snobbishness 
which impelled him to that alliance : he was too pure a 
Whig to be a snob; for he thought all other families, 
including the Guelphs, inferior to the Greys of Fallo- 
don and Howick. It was the fatal influence of Fox 
that ruined his youth, as it ruined so many others. 
Grey co-operated with Sheridan and Fox and Burke 
in trying to secure unlimited powers of regency for a 
heartless and reckless debauchee during the illness of 
George III in 1788, and in urging the payment of his 
preposterous debts. With Fox and Sheridan and 
Burke, Charles Grey lied publicly and knowingly about 
the Prince’s marriage to Mrs, Fitzherbert. . Then the 
King suddenly recovered, and the Prince’s party was 
for the time broken up. Grey was justified in oppos- 
ing the war with France on principle or theory : for he 
was quite entitled to differ from Burke. But in point 
of fact, England had no more choice in 1792 than she 
had in 1914: France declared war on us, just as Ger- 
many did, though technically the ultimatum proceeded 
from Britain. But once war was declared, it was the 
duty of Grey and Fox and Sheridan—Burke had left 
them—to help Pitt, instead of harassing him. Grey 
spent the first years of the war in pressing for parlia- 
mentary reform; in joining the Friends of the People; 
and in attacking the Government for its repressive 
laws. Was the middle of a great war the time to re- 
cast the Constitution? There can be but one answer to 
that, and the country gave it by excluding the Whigs 
from office for forty years. In 1797 Grey’s true nature 
discovered itself. | His pride was rebuffed, and he 
retired in dudgeon to the joys of domesticity at 
Howick, in those times four or five days’ journey from 
London. He did not reappear until 1806, when on 
Pitt’s death he joined Fox and Lord Grenville (a Whig 
after his own heart) in forming the Ministry of All the 
Talents, which was dismissed by George III in 1808, 
because it would not abandon Catholic Emancipation. 
This was Grey all over. He was capable of abandon- 
ing office, or of refusing to take it (as in 1812), unless 
his principles were accepted; but he was incapabie of 
making any greater exertion for their success. Thus 
during the troubled years that followed Waterloo 
(1815-20) Grey contributed literally nothing to political 
or economic discussion. It was not only that he was 
toe lazy to read Ricardo; but that he wouldn’t soil his 
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hands by working in the same vineyard with low 
Radicals like Place, and Cobbett. Who knows what 
trouble and misery might have been spared, if Grey 
had led the Reform party in 1816? In 1820 he did 
emerge for a moment. The trial of Queen Caroline 
in the House of Lords was just one of the spectacular 
opportunities that suited Grey. The handsome figure, 
the sonorous if empty eloquence, ‘‘ the high-bred patri- 
cian look,’’ on which Byron doted, were all suited to 
the occasion. Lord Grey made a fine speech in the 
Lords for the rejection of the Divorce Bill, and beat 
Lord Liverpool and the Tories. That business over, 
Grey retired once more for the usual period of seven 
years, until the death of Canning in 1827. The failure 
of Lord Goderich, and afterwards of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Peel to form stable governments, and 
finally the death of George IV in 1830, literally forced 
Grey into the proud position where Macaulay and his 
nephew and great-nephew have contrived to keep him. 

We shall not follow Mr. Trevelyan into the familiar 
scenes of the great Reform Bill, except to say that he 
is the first historian who seems willing to do justice 
to William IV. That king is one of the suppressed 
characters of history. Despite of his undignified man- 
ners and ridiculous speeches, William was a man of 
courage and common-sense, and quite one of the best 
sovereigns that ever ruled us. While we refuse to 
admire Mr. Trevelyan’s hero, we have nothing but 
praise for Mr. Trevelyan. The note of urbanity is 
never absent from his writing; his style is free from 
the exuberance, the piling up of effects by antitheses 
and adjectives, and the lack of humour, which mar the 
earlier books of his distinguished father. His worship 
of Fox and Grey does not seriously cloud his judg- 
ment: and towards the Tories he is good-natured and, 
on the whole, fair. Englishmen take a never-failing 
interest in their great political families. The Prime 
Minister’s son (the third Earl) is chiefly memorable for 
his prevention in 1846 of the formation of a Russell 
Government to repeal the Corn Laws. His cousin Sir 
George Grey was a quite respectable Home Secretary 
in the Government that Russell formed on Peel’s fall. 
The late Earl (the fourth, and nephew of the third) 
was Viceroy of Canada; and Viscount Grey has played 
a conspicuous and admired part in the history of these 
times. All spring from the old rock of Northumber- 
land squires: and Mr. Trevelyan’s biography of the 
most famous member of a famous family should be in 
the hands, and if possible, in the library of every edu- 
cated Briton. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TERROR. 


With the ‘‘ Die-hards”’ in Siberia. By Col. John 
Ward, C.B., M.P. Cassell. 10s. 6d. net. 


N mental range and in ideals, as also in physique, 
Colonel John Ward is a commanding figure. 
There is nothing small about this book. The countries 
he traversed, the observations he made, and the cause 
he worked for, all convey a sense of space and sanity, 
which no niggling pen could have produced. There is 
no delicate tracery of outlines here, no precious selec- 
tion of words to convey an atmosphere and the genial 
author does not deal in suggestions and impressions, 
but relies almost entirely on forthright facts. He 
deals at first hand with the problems and the peoples of 
Russia, writing with knowledge and authority. 

And it is cleverly done. The selection of incidents, 
the bridging of the dull intervals which must occur in 
any true story of adventure, and that subtle quality of 
the narrator’s ‘‘ ego ’’ which serves to hold the reader 
amused by a running commentary between the lines, 
are contrived with admirable, if unconscious crafts- 
manship. 

Colonel John Ward writes as a plain man, telling the 
truth about Russia as he saw it, and shaming all the 
devils of propaganda and counter-propaganda, but 
although it deals with facts only, it is none the less a 
book for theorists, especially theorists of the cloudy 
sort who genuinely believe Moscow has hitched its 
wagon toa star. Battle and murder and sudden death 
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are frequently in his pages—this is inevitable in a book 
about modern Russia—but beyond the bloodshed and 
the barbarism, there is a high purpose, an uncommon 
insight, and a selflessness in his devotion to his pur- 
pose of helping Russia to help herself, which is worthy 
of close attention in these days, when the heroes in 
Hyde Park talk of the power of the proletariat and the 
coming of the world revolution. Colonel John Ward 
—a Labour man, with no possible sympathy, as_ he 
clearly tells us, with futile diplomats or absolute 
Tsars—sketches for us in bold and sometimes brutal 
strokes the misery that revolution brings to high and 
low alike. It is a picture from the life, painted with an 
intimacy only possible to one who has worked and 
fought with the Russians and eaten and drunk with 
them in success and in adversity. It is quite different 
-from that which Mr. George Lansbury presents to his 
English comrades after his carefully-conducted tour 
among his beloved Bolshevik Commissars. (‘‘ A dis- 
gusting gang of cut-throats ’’ our author calls them). 
We earnestly recommend the intelligentsia of this 
country to ‘‘look upon this picture, and on this,’’ and 
compare them carefully in their Study Circles. 

In November, 1917, the 25th Battalion of the Mid- 
dlesex Regiment was ordered from Hong-Kong to 
Vladivostok. Thence they were railed to the Ussurie 
front, where they fought the most decisive battle of 
the whole campaign, routing the enemy at Dukoves- 
koie and breaking the power of the Terrorists across 
half a continent, to the Urals, 3,500 miles away. After 
this episode the regiment was entrained, and eventu- 
ally reached Omsk. In passing, we must congratulate 
Colonel Ward on his method of dealing with the re- 
calcitrant engine-drivers at Harbin; our heart goes out 
to him in wonder and admiration. At Irkutsk, we find 
our author stirring the pavid proletariat to the wildest 
enthusiasm by a speech on the English flag. ‘“‘ If,” 
he said, in our country, ‘‘ we had twenty revolutions, 
I could never imagine Englishmen ashamed of the 
English flag, or afraid to call themselves English- 
men.”’ But is Colonel Ward’s geography as 
unimpeachable as his patriotism, when he says, ‘‘From 
Baikal to Irkutsk is a short run down the left bank of 
the Anghara?’’ If so, our gazetteers must be wrong, 
for they show the 4o miles of railway along the right 
bank of that river. 

The overbearing manners of the Japanese troops 
(who were convinced that the Germans would win the 
war and proclaimed openly that they were the Huns 
of the East) are the subject of caustic comment, as 
also the intrigues of the French. But while never 
withholding criticism where it seems deserved, the 
tone of the book is one of good temper and good fel- 
lowship. Rarely, indeed, has Great Britain had a 
robuster representative of her traditional common- 
sense. That he was made an Ataman of Cossacks, so 
that he may, if he will, ‘‘ claim kinship with these free- 
men of forest and plain,’’ is an honour he must highly 
prize. Out East, where deeds are deeds, and words 
are words, we should think that Colonel Ward’s little 
finger was thicker than the loins of any diplomat. The 
tribute he pays to Major-General Knox may equally 
be applied to himself. ‘‘ He did not write polished des- 
patches about the army movements under his com- 
mand, but he perhaps performed greater service to 
humanity and democracy by his patient and efficient 
handling on the spot of one of the world’s greatest 
problems.”’ 


SHAKESPEARE: A NEW FOLLY. 


‘* Shakespeare ’’ identified as Edward de Vere, the 
seventeenth Earl of Oxford. By J. Thomas 
Looney. Cecil Palmer. 21s. net. 


HE career of the Seventeenth Earl of Oxford, can 

be seen in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
Brought up under Burleigh’s care he could neither 
keep his ancestral estates nor control his temper. The 
one he sold to his steward; the other he exercised on an 
undercook at Cecil House, whom he wounded fatally 
with his sword. He grossly insulted Sir Philip Sidney, 


who had replied in verse to an epigram of his. Queen 
Elizabeth would not allow a duel, but after Sidney’s 
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Macmillan's New Books. 


THROUGH DESERTS AND OASES 
OF CENTRAL ASIA 
By Miss ELLA SYKES, F.R.G.S., author of ** Through 
Persia on a Side Saddle,’’ etc., and Brigadier-General 
Sir PERCY SYKES, K.C.I.E., C.B., C.M.G., author 
of ‘‘A History of Persia,’’ etc. With Illustrations and 
Maps. 8vo. 21s. net. 
The Daily Chronicle: ‘‘ One of the most fascinating 
books I have read for some time.” 


THOUGHTS ON THE UNION 
BETWEEN ENGLAND & 
SCOTLAND 


By ALBERT V. DICEY, K.C., Hon. D.C.L., of the 
Inner Temple; and ROBERT S. RAIT, C.B.E., His- 
toriographer-Royal for Scotland. 8vo. 16s. net. 


NINETEENTH THOUSAND. 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE PEACE 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


net. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND 

FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 
By Dr. G. VISSERING, President of the Netherlands 
Bank. 4to. Sewed, 4s. net. 

The Times: ‘‘ Dr. Vissering makes a serious and care- 
fully considered contribution to the solution of the prob- 
lem of the economic restoration of Europe. . . . The dis- 
cussion of these measures is elaborated at considerable 
length, and although highly technical, is lucidly and 
cogently expressed. 


THE REIGN OF RELIGION IN CON- 
TEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY 


By S. RADHAKRISHNAN, M.A., Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the University of Mysore, Author of ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore.’’ 8vo. 12s. net. 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL THEORY OF 
THE STATE 


By BERNARD BOSANQUET, LL.D., D.C.L. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 15s. net. 


IN THE HEART OF A FOOL. A Novel, 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, Author of ‘‘ A Certain 
Rich Man,” etc. Crown 8vo. gs. net. 

New York Tribune: ‘‘ An intensely dramatic story. 
great work.”’ 


AVIATION.  Theorico-Practical Text-Book for 
Students. 
By BENJAMIN M. CARMINA, Assistant Chief Instruc- 
tor at the Y.M.C.A. Airplane Mechanics’ School, 
Charter Member and Lecturer of the Aeronautical So- 
ciety. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 11s. net. 


DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 


By W. JAMES and A. MOLE. 
pletely rewritten and greatly enlarged. 
TOLHAUSEN. 7s. 6d. 


JAMES-GRASS!I DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
AND ITALIAN LANGUAGES. 


Fourteenth Edition, entirely rewritten and greatly en- 
larged. By Prof. ALBERT DE BEAUX. 7s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 


AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 


By W. JAMES.  Forty-fourth Edition, entirely re- 
written and greatly enlarged and now augmented by all 
the latest expressions connected with Aviatics, Motoring, 
Travelling, Sport, etc. 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


New Edition, com- 
By LOUIS 
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Messrs. Longmans’ List 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 
Based on Official Documents 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Vol. I.—To the Battle of the Falklands, Dec., 1914 


By SIR JULIAN S. CORBETT 
Together with Box of Maps, 8vo., 17s. 6d. net. 
‘* Admirably clear and of extraordinary interest.” 
—Morning Post. 
“‘The main interest of the public will —o be in 
the disclosures which it makes.’’"—Daily Mail. 


Lord Grey of the Reform Bill 


Being the Life of Charles, 2nd Earl Grey 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 

‘* This life is a model of what such works should be. It is 
not too long, it is written with vigour and out of the depths 
of a well-stored mind. It is like the best kind of conversa- 
tion.”’"—Daily Mail. 


The Annual Register 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
year 1919. 8vo. 30s. net. 

‘“*The*book is the story of our life from year to year. 
As a work of reference it is indispensable to public men 
and to all who have to deal with current events.”’ 

—Daily Telegraph. 


Betty Stevenson, ymca. 


CROIX DE GUERRE AVEC PALME. 
Sept. 3rd, 1896—May 30th, 1918. 
Edited by G. C. R. S. and A.G.S. With 4 Portraits in 
Photogravure. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


ages of Peace from Dartmoor 
P BEATRICE CHASE (Olive Katharine Parr). With 6 
Plates. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Father Maturin 
A Memoir with Selected Letters 
By MAISIE WARD. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The English Catholics in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth 


By the Rev. J. H. POLLEN, S.J. With Illustrations. 
8vo. 21s. net. 


The Life and Letters of 
George Alfred Lefroy, D.D. 


Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 
By Bishop MONTGOMERY, 8vo. 14s. net. 


The America 
I Saw in 1916-1918 


By L. H. M. SOULSBY, Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Morning Knowledge 


The Story of the New Inquisition 
By ALASTAIR SHANNON. 8vo. 14s. net. 
entrancing book.’’—Illus. London News. 


Germany and the 
French Revolution 


By G. P. GOOCH, M.A. 8vo. 14s. net. 


Seneca 
By FRANCIS C. HOLLAND. With Henitaeen: 
8vo. 10s. net. 


aphs on Industrial emis 


Cement 


By BERTRAM BLOUNT, F.I.C. With Diagrams and 
Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 


ANOTHER LOCK& SUCCESS 
THE HOUSE OF BALTAZAR 


By W. J. LOCKE 


ist large edition exhausted on publication. 7s. net. 

“ An entertaining story, very ingeniously contrived. . . . In John 
Baltazar there is real and original yy His abrupt 
changes of his glowing impetuous heart, and 
his superb capacity for work make him a truly lovable figure.""—Daily 
Telegraph. 

“‘ Mr. Locke scores with ‘ The House of Baltazar’ by giving us 4 
full piquancy of the improbable and yet us 
the personalities of those who are involved in it. . ed with 
fine discrimination.""—Pall Mall Gazette. 


OTHER NEW NOVELS. 


RACHEL FITZPATRICK 


By LADY POORE. 7s. net. 
THE PREVENTIVE MAN 
By G. V. McFADDEN. 7s. net. 


JOHN ZOFFANY, RA.: 
HIS LIFE AND WORKS 


By Lady VICTORIA MANNERS and Dr. G. C. 
WILLIAMSON. With numerous Illustrations in Colour, 
Photogravure, and Half-tone. Demy 4to. Limited to 500 


copies. 47 7s. net. 
re and trustworthy record of Zoffany’s 
career and achievement. . Numerous excellent illustrations. 


. Printing of letterpress and pictures a exceedi good ; indeed, 
no more attractive art book has been issued for a consi derStie time.” — 
Morning Post. 


The drawings of BERNARD MENINSKY. With an 
appreciation by Jan Gorpon. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 

This volume contains 28 of the drawings which were ex- 
hibited so successfully at the Goupil Gallery last year. The 
subject of these drawings is ‘‘ Maternity’’—delightful 
studies of a mother with her infant child, drawn with un- 
erring skill and realistic force. 


By Professor OSVALD SIREN, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. With 
numerous Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
Professor Osvald Sirén, of Stockholm, is one of the few 
present-day art critics who have attained a world-wide 
reputation, and it may therefore be confidently predicted 
that this new volume will be much read and discussed in 
artistic circles. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
SIR HIRAM S. MAXIM 


By P. F. MOTTELAY. With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. Lorp Mou ton, K.C.B., F.R.S. With Illus- 
trations. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book was compiled at the request of the late Sir Hiram 
Maxim, who authorised the writer to make use of all the 
accounts he had previously given him concerning his many 
irtventions and personally dictated much of the information. 


THE SQUADROON 


By MAJOR ARDERN BEAMAN, D.S.O. 8s. 6d. net. 
‘* The Squadroon ” consists mainly of excellent descriptions, 
humanly rich and full, of soldiers in action; the author 
excels in his intimate picture of the camaraderie of the 
officers, and in his delightful series of character sketches. 


SONGS OF THE DEAD 


By MARGARET NAPIER. -With an Introduction by 
EDWARD GARNETT. 5s. net. 
A volume of some of the strangest poems ever written, and 
one deserving of study. It is a book which makes classifi- 
cation impossible, and to find a parallel one must turn back 
to the author of ‘‘ The Marriage of Heaven and Hell.’’ 


THE UNSOLVED RIDDLE 
OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 


By Professor STEPHEN LEACOCK, Ph.D., Lit. 5s 
Author of ‘‘ Essays and Literary Studies,”’ &c. 5s. 

* A book for the times, suggestive, critical and highly 
—paily Chronicle. 


WARD TALES 


By E. CHIVERS DAVIES. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Soldiers and others will delight in the entertaining scenes 
and incidents of this admirable book, as will all who have 
served, and are serving, in hospital. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., W.1. 
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retirement from the Court, consequent on his refusal 
to make an apology, Oxford is said to have deliber- 
ately planned his assassination. His life is one long 
record of quarrels and disgrace. 

In these pages all this disconcerting evidence 
has to be deprecated and recoloured. For Oxford, be- 
cause he wrote verse like Shakespeare’s, and various 
events of his life can be fitted into the sonnets and 
dramas, is regarded by Mr. Looney as the real author 
of Shakespeare’s works. So eager was Mr. Looney 
to claim priority for his wonderful discovery, that he 
deposited it in 1918 in a sealed envelope with Sir 
Frederic Kenyon at the British Museum. He was 
afraid that some one might snatch the credit from him 
before he could produce his ‘‘ proofs.’’ He need not 
have worried. The danger from competent hands was 
not great. Students with a real sense of the Eliza- 
bethan period, of Shakespeare’s works, and of Shake- 
speare’s endowments and deficiencies in learning were 
never likely to anticipate and cherish Mr. Looney’s 
wild surmises. Among other trifles he has to cut out 
the ‘ Tempest,’ which does not fit his scheme, as quite 
unworthy of Shakespeare. His ignorance of details he 
should know is naively exhibited as he goes along, and 
reaches its height in his idea that Oxford’s company 
of boy actors were not boys, but dear old boys, jolly 
old boys! He either purposely ignores, or simply does 
not know, all the detail of local life belonging to the 
‘* Stratfordian ’’ and his plays. The question of good 
or bad poetry is not one which admits of positive 
proofs; but a trained expert in literature has a right to 
a voice on such points; Mr. Looney has not. There 
are definite details of folklore, dialect, Latin, and 
metre which have long been studied by competent 
authorities. | On these details Mr. Looney’s opinion 
is of no value, nor has he said much, or borrowed to 
much purpose. He appeals, of course, to the rank and 
file of Shakespeare students, as if all the scholars who 
have studied Shakespeare for twenty years or so were 
bound to be prejudiced in their views. His arrogance 
is amazing, but it is probably waste of time to argue 
with a man who has got his theory well fixed in his 
head, and goes daily on the Procrustean task of fitting 
facts, or supposed facts, to it. He offers us a quarrel- 
some, violent spendthrift and wastrel as the author of 
Shakespeare’s plays, which are the product of one of 
the most finely balanced minds the world has seen. 

Oxford was an object of ridicule as an ‘‘Italionated’’ 
Englishman. If he wrote the plays, he might have 
caricatured himself in them. It is significant of Mr. 
Looney’s limited intelligence that he must be seeking 
prototypes everywhere for characters, as if Shake- 
speare was Dickens. Among other identifications we 
find this on Boyet in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’: “‘If . . 
we replace ‘‘ Boy ’’ by its equivalent ‘‘ Knave,’’ we 
get the name of one who was possibly the most pro- 
nounced foe of Edward de Vere, namely Sir Thomas 
Knyvet; the word is variously spelt, like most names 
in those | days, but the etymological connection is 
obvious.’ This twaddling ingenuity ignores in Mr. 
Looney’s usual manner the science concerned. Eng- 
lish proper names, as any beginner in etymology 
knows, are frequently not obvious. Mr. Looney’s 
cockney conjecture is not at all likely. But he is ready 
to know more offhand than any specialist. He ex- 
plains more than once that literature is not his pro- 
vince, and then proceeds to deliver literary judgments. 
His rebuke to Andrew Lang and his reference to 
Scott’s ‘‘ verbosity ’’ are curious specimens of im- 
pertinence. A looser, more tedious and _ ineffective 
style than Mr. Looney’s it has seldom been our mis- 
fortune to read. His prolix narrative reminds us that 
‘* Words are like leaves; and when they most abound, 

Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found.’’ 

He does not know that many people besides the 
Lord High Chamberlain had the privilege of carrying 
the canopy; he does not know Bagehot’s Christian 
name; he quotes the authority of Emerson, who be- 
lieved in the ravings of Delia Bacon; he uses the 
wildest statements of Mr. Frank Harris; he produces 
once more the discredited Grafton portrait; and he 
thinks it worth while to correct Sir E, Durning-Law- 


rence, 
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Mr. HEINEMANN'S LIST. 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 


Realities of War 


By PHILIP GIBBS, 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


The book in which Philip Gibbs breaks the 
silence of the Censorship, and reveals facts 
he dared not reveal before: 


READY SHORTLY. 


GAMBETTA 


By PAUL DESCHANEL, 
PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


The authorised English Translation of this brilliant Bio- 
graphy. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM'S NEW BOOK. 


A BRAZILIAN MYSTIC 


BEING THE LIFE AND MIRACLES OF ANTONIO CONSELHEIRO. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. iss. 
A stirring chapter from the stormy history of Brazil. 
Antonio Conselheiro, ‘‘the last of the Gnostics,’’ is as fasci- 
nating a figure as any to be found in the pages of fiction. 


MEN, MANNERS AND MORALS IN 
SOUTH AMERICA 


By J. O. P. BLAND. Demy 8vo. _Illust. 12s. 6d. 

CHANCE AND CHANGE IN CHINA 

By A. S. ROE. Demy 8vo.  Illust. 12s. 6d. 
POETRY. 


OCTOBER AND OTHER POEMS 
By ROBERT BRIDGES, Poet Laureate. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 


Also an edition on English Hand-made Paper, limited 
to 50 copies, numbered and signed. 41 ts. od. 


ENSLAVED AND OTHER POEMS. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 
Also an edition on English Hand-made Paper, limited to 
350 copies, numbered and signed. £1 5s. net. 


THE HAPPY BRIDE 


By F. TENNYSON JESSE. 


FLEURS-DE-LYS 


An Anthology of French Poetry freely translated into 
English Verse by WILFRID THORLEY. 6s. 


Uniform with the above, 


SELECTIONS FROM SWINBURNE 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., and T. J. WISE. 


Cr. 4to, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 7s. 6d. net. 


MISER’S MONEY 
A DARTMOOR STORY by EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


TATTERDEMALION 
A volume of Stories and Sketches by JOHN GALS- 
WORTHY. 


A WOMAN NAMED SMITH 


A new novel by the author of ‘‘ The Butterfly Man.” 
M. C. OEMLER. 


GOLD AND IRON 
A new book by the author of ‘‘ The Three Black 
Pennys.’”” JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 


ELI OF THE DOWNS 


A first novel by C. M. A. PEAKE. 


JEWISH CHILDREN 
By the ‘* Yiddish Dickens,’”» SHALOM ALEICHEM. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 20 & 21 BEDFORD ST., W.C.2. 
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ANDREW MELROSE’S 


DISTINCTIVE NEW BOOKS 


4 Fascinating Life of Jesus. 


THE SYRIAN CHRIST. 
By ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY. 


Price 9s. net, Demy 8vo. 


The Expository Times says: ‘‘ A book of instructive and illustrated 
material on the Bible, quite amazing in its volume and value.’ 

The Glasgow Herald says: ‘“‘ The writer, himself a Syrian, born not 
far from where our Lord was born, and brought up under almost 
the same conditions, lets us see the Bible from the inside, and in so 
doing throws a flood of welcome light upon many passages which are 
otherwise apt to cause difficulty to our Western minds.” 


TORMENT. A Study in Patriotism. 
By C. E. JACOMB 


Price 6s net. 


The Sunday Times says: ‘“‘ A vivid journal which should excite con- 
siderable discussion.” 


WITH A _ BRISTOL FIGHTER 
SQUADRON. 
By WALTER NOBLE, D.F.C. 
With Introduction by Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill. M.P. 
Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


MY NEIGHBOURS. 


By CARADOC EVANS. 


Author of People,"’ ‘Capel Zion.'’ Price 6s. net. 
Punch says: ‘‘ Undeniably Mr. Caradoc Evans is the bold 
boy. - + His sketches, no more than a few pages in length, 
contain never an idle word, and the phrases bite like vitriol 

. they are clever, arresting, and violently individual.” 
” The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘‘ The subdued irony 
and false simplicity are delightful, onl he knows the sovereign 
power of the restraint, which leaves events to explain them- 


selves without heavy exegesis.’’ 


NEW NOVELS, 


THE DORP. 2nd. Edition, 
By STEPHEN BLACK. 


Price 6s, net. 


The Glasgow Herald says: “ He is too skilful an artist to turn his 
novel into a political tract, but the only solution which he believes 
affords any security for peace—the union of all white South Africans 
on a national basis—is clearly enough indicated. No one interested in 
Imperial problems can afford to neglect this remarkable book.” 


HAZARD. a Romance. 
By JOHN OVERTON. 
Author of Dickey Devon.” &c. Price 6s. net. 


CAMILLA OF THE FAIR TOWERS. 
By DORA M. JONES. 


Price 6s. net. 


LIEUT. BEATRICE RAYMOND, V.C. 


An Anglo-Indian Story. 
By Lt.-Col. EYRE LLOYD. 
Price 3s, 6d. net 


ROMANCE AND LAW IN THE 
DIVORCE COURT. 


By F. F. NEWMAN. 
(Barrister-at-Law.) 
Price 6s. net. 


JACKSON GREGORY’S 5s. net. 
THRILLING NOVELS OF THE FAR WEST 


3rd. Edition. 2nd. Edition, 
THE SPLENDID OUTLAW. THE JOYOUS TROUBLEMAKER. 
2nd. Edition. 3rd, Edition. 

WOLF BREED. SIX FEET FOUR. 

3rd, Edition. 2nd, Edition. 

THE SHORT CUT. UNDER HANDICAP, at 3/6 net. 


Ready Shortly, Price 6s, net. 
JUDITH OF BLUE LAKE RANCH. 
Every week the sales of Jackson Gregory's novels increase 


There is nothing like them ° = whole range of present day 
ction. 


LONDON: ANDREW MELROSE, Ltd. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books Posted on request. 


INDIAN NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


By Sir VERNEY LOVETT, K.C.S.I. “A very careful 
history. His qualifications for the task, apart from those 
implied by thirty-five years of public service in the country, 
are a preference for definite facts over loose generalisation, 
complete honesty of purpose, and a temper not to be ruffled 
by political controversy.’’—The Sunday Times. 12s. net. 


TANKS IN THE GREAT WAR 


1914-18. By Brevet-Col. J. F. C. FULLER, D.S.O. “ Very 
few men are blessed with the gifts of both expert knowledge 
and real imaginative power. Colonel Fuller is, however, so 


endowed . . . a book which is easily the most interesting 
yet published anent the strange monsters.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 


HENRY FOX, 1st LORD HOLLAND 


His Family and Relations. By the EARL OF ILCHESTER. 
‘*The Memoir which Lord IIchester has written from the Fox 
family papers at Holland House and Melbury is most inter- 
esting and valuable.’-—The Spectator. In two illustrated 
volumes. 32s. net. 


THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT 


By M. G. GLAZEBROOK, D.D., Canon of Ely. A reply to 
the Bishop of Ely’s criticism of the author’s ‘‘ The Faith of a 
Modern Churchman.” 58. net. 


A LOST LOVE 


By ASHFORD OWEN. This story on its first publication 
in 1854 gained for its author the persona! friendship of Brown- 
ing and Swinburne. It possesses a charm that has success- 
fully defied the influence of time. 3rd Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


JOHN MURRAY 


A Brief Memoir. By JOHN MURRAY, IV. ‘“ Admirably 
written, is a well deserved tribute to a man of real distinction. 

It does justice to its subject, and adds a new ta 
interesting chapter to the history of English publishing.’’ 
The Spectator. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


DIVISIONAL AND OTHER SIGNS 


By Capt. V. WHEELER-HOLOHAN. An illustrated account 
of the history of the badges worn on their shoulders by soldiers 
in uniform. 5S. net. 


STATE RAILWAY OWNERSHIP 


By W. M. ACWORTH, author of ‘‘ The Railways of Eng- 
land.’’ A summary of the history of State ownership in all 
the principal countries. It shows that in democratic States 
political influences have always interfered with business man- 
agement. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN 


By CHARLES GORE, D.D., Honorary Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, formerly Bishop of Oxford. 6s. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF FAITH and 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


By the late Rev. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, D.D. Edited 
by the Rev. Canon Wilfrid J. Richmond. 12s. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 
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Messrs. Methuen’s Announcements 


NEW ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT 
LIST SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


DUPLEIX & CLIVE: The Beginning of Empire 
By HENRY DODWELL, M.A., Oxon, F.R.Hist.S., 
Curator of the Madras Record Offices. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE BEE-MASTER OF WARRILOW 
By TICKNER EDWARDES, Author of ‘‘ The Lore of 
the Honey Bee.’’ With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL 


By S. BARING-GOULD. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


[April. 

GREEK TRAGEDY 
By GILBERT NORWOOD, M.A., Professor of Greek 
in the University College, Cardiff. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
net. [April. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF JACOB BOEHME 
Compiled and edited by W. SCOTT PALMER. With 
an Introduction by Evelyn Underhill. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
net. 


THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE 
By GEORGE HERBERT PERRIS. With 12 maps and 
plans. Crown 8vo. os. 6d. net. [April. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 
By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D. Professor of 
English History in the University of London. With 19 
maps. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


SPORT, TRAVEL, ETC. 


A BOOK OF THE SEVERN 
By A. G. BRADLEY. With 16 Illustrations in colour 
by R. H. Buxton. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


CROSS-COUNTRY SKI-ING 


By ARNOLD LUNN. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


AUCTION PIQUET 


By ‘‘RUBICON.”’ Feap. 8vo. 4s. net. 


PHILOSOPHY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS, ETC. 


SOCIAL THEORY 
By G. D. H. COLE, M.A., formerly Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


CHAOS AND ORDER IN INDUSTRY 


By G. D. H. COLE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. [May. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 


COAL MINING AND THE COAL MINER 
By H. F. BULMAN, M.I.Min.E., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
F.G.S. Author of ‘‘ Colliery Working and Manage- 
ment,’’ &c. With Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8vo. 
15s. net. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
PILATE GAVE SENTENCE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
WELL-TO-DO ARTHUR. 
ADMIRAL TEACH. 
O PERFECT LOVE. Lady Troubridge 
CALL MR. FORTUNE. H. C. Bailey 
LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY. Clara Turnbull 
SESTRINA. A. Safroni-Middleton 
FIREBRAND TREVISON. Charles A. Seltzer 
THE ARGUS PHEASANT. John C. Beecham 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
THE GODS OF MARS. Edgar R. Burroughs 
TYOPA. Ernest Glanville 
THE CODE OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
Charles Neville Buck. 


METHUEN & Go. Ltd., 36 ESSEX ST., LONDON, W.C.2 


C. M. Cresswell 


W. Pett Ridge 
C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Drawings by Old 
Masters at Chatsworth, pub. £21, price £10 10s. ; Victor Hugo’s 
Works Edition de Luxe, 20 vols in 10 vols., half morocco, £6 6s. ; 
Riccardi Press, Chauce: Canterbury Tales, 3 vols., £7 17s. 6d. ; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., £30; Cave’s Ruined 
Cities of Ceylon, 1897, 4:3 3s. Od. ; George Eliot’s Novels, 7 vols., 
half calf, gilt, £4 10s. ; 19 Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, 
only 150 done, 35s. Oscar Wilde’s Works, hand-made paper edi- 
tion, very scarce, 14 vols., 425; Studio Magazine, 75 vols., in 
parts, £17 17s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 11s. ; Salome, illus. 
by Beardsley, 11s. ; Ballads Weird and Wonderful, with 25 draw- 
ings by Vernon Hill, 9s.; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, 
large paper copy, 1905, £2 2s.; Memoirs of Harriette Wilson, 
coloured plates, z vols., 21s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me, LDwarD BakeERr’s GREAT BooKsHop, 14-16, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 

free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


‘Her white and lovely brow a golden crown surmounted— 
The stately woman, tall, looked every inch a queen— 

And earrings in her ears she wore of price uncounted, 
And sparkling jewels blazed her fingers white between."’ 


From 
THE EPIC OF SEMIRAMIS, QUEEN OF BABYLON 
by ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 


W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., 121 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 (3/6 net.) 


MUSIC. 


OLBORN EMPIRE. (Holborn Tube Station.) 
LEWIS CASSON and BRUCE WINSTON’S SEASON 
of DAILY MATINEES, at 2.30 (incl. Saturdays). 
Next Week, SYBIL THORNDIKE in MEDEA, Mon. & Tues. ; 
CANDIDA, Wed. & Thurs.; TROJAN WOMEN, Sat. 
RECITAL, 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 3. 
Assisted by ARTHUR DE GREEF (Solo Pianoforte) 
And the LONDON STRING QUARTET. 
12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 6d., 2s. 4d. 

Usual Agents, Chappell’s Box Office, Queen’s Hall, and of the 

New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 320, Regent Street, W. 

ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
CALVE. 


ZEOLIAN HALL. 
OSING. ROSING. 
R TO-DAY. 
LAST ALL-RUSSIAN RECITAL. 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, MOUSSORGSKY, BORODIN. 
At the Piano - - MANLIO DI VEROLI. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., and 3s. 
L. G. SHARPE, 61, Regent Street, W. 5,564 Gerrard. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
DITHA G. KNOCKER. 
E TUESDAY NEXT, at 8. 

INFORMAL EVENING of VIOLIN MUSIC. 
Assisted by RHODA BACKHOUSE, MURRAY LAMBERT and 
EVELYN COOKE. 

Singer - - - - PLUNKET GREENE. 

G. O’CONNOR MORRIS (Piano). 
8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 

IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W. 4,156 Mayfair. 


THE FAMOUS POLISH PIANIST, 
ELENA MORSZTYN. 
RECITAL at WIGMORE HALL, 
MONDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
Chappell Pianoforte. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
E. L. ROBINSON, Direction, 175, Piccadilly. 
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9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE) 


United Kingdom Abroad 
One Year : £1 8 2 £110 4 
Half Year : 141 


—- 
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CONTENTS—APRIL, 1920. 
Novissima Verba. IV. By Frederic Harrison, D.C.L. 
Herr Noske, Minister ot Defence. By Sir Thomas Barclay. 
America’s Attitude Towards the Peace Treaty :— 
S. J ° PHILLIPS, (i) From the British Standpoint. By D. Henry Rees. 
(ii.) From the American Standpoint. By The Hon, James 
M. Beck. 
113, New Bond Street, A Day in the Life of an Inhabitant of Petrograd. By John 
Pollock. 
London, W. 1. The Returi. of Mr. Asquith. By J. B. Firth. 
. The Ethics and Philosophy of By-Elections. By J. G. Swift 
MacNeill, K.C. 
The New Old-Age Pens’ons Act and some Unconsidered Points. 
OLD ENGLISH SILVER By Lady Simon. 
Sonnets. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 
The Government of Ireland. The Fourth Home Rule Bill. B 
OLD FOREIGN SILVER J. A. R. Marriott, M.P. 
The Paralysis of Shipping. By Archibald Hurd. 
of every Country. Social Queens under Three Reigns. By T. H. S. Escott. 
Militarism and Morality. By Major.-General Sir George Aston, 
K.C.B. 
FINE OLD MINIATURES The Functions and Future of tne Press. By Arthur A. Baumann, 
The Turkish Treaty. By H. Charles Wood. 
and Occasional Notes. By Captain H. B. Usher. 
Freckles. By John Travers. 
SNUFF BOXES. LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, Lumen. 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Mortgages. E~TABLISHED 1837. (Anauities. 
and FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 
JEWELS. Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.6.4 
Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. Board of Directors. 
James Suepmearp, Esq., Chairman, 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor, Deputy Chairman. 

H. J. Bracey, Esq. . Esa. 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. mt. Love Rt. Hom, Sir C.F. Bart 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. Capt. Hon. E. A. Firzroy, M.P. C. E. Vernon Rutrer, Esq. 

Double advantage policies issued securing Two Payments of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specified age, and a second pay- 
ment at death hereafter, Life Assurance without Medical Examination. No 
extra charge for female lives. 

ALBERT BURTON NYE, Secretary. 
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ili) THE ESSENTIAL [7 deals with prints as 
WEEKLY “i bibliography book: 
and bibliography book- 
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You have probably insured your business 


and home to protect yourself against fire. 


Have you insured your life to protect 


your family against your early death ? 


INSURE YOUR LIFE 
and HOME with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE LTD. 


SAFEGUARDS HEALTH 


Chlorody 


THE BEST REMEDY 


OUGHS, 
COUG S, Acts like a charm in 
COLDS, DIARRH@A, COLIC, 


ASTMMA, BRONCHITis. and other bowel complaints. 
Always ask for a 
COLLIS BROWNE.” 
Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/- THERE is NO SUBSTITUTE 


KING’S 
HEAD 


Tobacco 


There’s nothing 
soothes and consoles 
the weary so much 
as a pipeful of this 
rich, full-flavoured 
mixture. 

Made by the same 
process as 


THREE AUNS 
—a milder blend 


Both are sold everywhere at 1/1 per oz. 
Tins: 2-oz. 2/2—d-on, 4/4 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
10's 20's 50's 100's 

MEDIUM 6d 1/- 2/5 4/8 

HANTADE 1/4 3/4 6/8 


Stephen Mitchel! & Son, Branch of the te gi Tobacco 
Company ¢ (of Great Hritain and Ire! Limited, 
36 St. Andrew Square, Gin 


Nationalization 
spells 


Death to Enterprise 


UPPOSE the mines were nationalized and 
some expert went to the Ministry of Mines 
with a proposal like this : 
‘1 have reason to believe that we can get 
coal at Horden. We shall have to sink 
a very deep pit and there is risk of the 
water baffling us, and if you are pre- 
pared to spend £800,000 we MAY get 
coal in 7 years.” 
What would the responsible civil servant say? 
He would say : ‘‘ I can’t afford to take that risk. 
I should be ruined if, spending all that money, I 
failed to strike payable coal. Play for safety—I 
have my position to think about.” 
The Coal Owners (the Investing British Public) 
spent £800,000 in developing Horden before they 
paid a penny in dividend. They took the risk of 
flood and sand; they invented new methods of 
sinking shafts; they were compelled to freeze 
certain strata through which they bored. Because 
they took risks, the industry is the greatest in the - 
world. 


NATIONALIZATION 


HE courage of the Coal Owners (the Invest- 
I ing British Public) who, in the face of almost 

certain loss, persisted in developing the most 
uppromising fields resulted in throwing open new 
sources of revenue for the working miner. 
The opportunity for enterprise, the need for tak- 
ing monetary risks, still exist. 
‘* Nationalization” of the Mines would put an 
end to all new development. The industry would 
stagnate and the mines would be a new national 
liability. The advocates of Nationalization pro- 
pose to create an army of officials (extra to those 
needed for the actual superintendence of coal get- 
ting), the salaries of whom cannot be less than 


£2,000,000 a year! 


Nationalization of mines means a new army of 
officials for which the nation must pay. A new 
and gigantic bureaucracy—to add to the tax- 
payer’s burden and dearer coal. 
The Coal Owners (the Investing British Public) 
are prepared to share profits with the miners, but 
insist upon this fact, that they, as 
mining experts. are more competent fo eontrol the mines 
than either a new Bureaucracy or the Miners’ Trade Union 
For over four years our industries have been run 
by Whitehall. We have tasted Nationalization 
and we have practical and convincing proof that 
nationalization means 
NOTE: Dear Coal means Dear Everything. Does 
any sane man believe that a Government 
Department can get coal out of a mine 
cheaper than the experts, who have given 
their lives to the science of coal produc- 
tion? 


NATIONALIZATION 


| 
‘ 

| 

\ | 
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MOTOR NOTES 


Trials of new cars which we have recently carried 
out at the desire of the respective makers, have con- 
vinced us that the age of the top gear car is at hand. 
For a long time past there have been certain makes of 
cars on which one very seldom required to use the lower 
gears, but comparatively speaking, these have been 
few in numbers. There is now evident a general ad- 
vance in this direction, indicating a substantial increase 
of engine efficiency. We have recently tried nearly a 
dozen post-war cars, both large and small, which have 
been conspicuously successful in this respect. One 
has been able to use the top gear on these cars at very 
slow speeds, and that without causing any labouring 
on the part of the engine. On a certain 40 h.p. car 
fitted with a heavy landaulette body, we found it quite 
easy to start from a standstill on the highest of the 
four gears, and on the open road exceedingly steep 
gradients could be climbed without changing down. At 
the other extreme a 10 h.p. coupé was equally flexi- 
ble, and after some of the high speed but low efficiency 
small engines we have driven this machine was a verit- 
able delight to handle. The lowest gear on such cars 
would only be required on very exceptional hills, or 
when the condition of the road surface made it impos- 
sible to take the climb at speed. _In traffic these top 
gear cars were extremely pleasant to handle, and one 
felt in driving them through a day of London street 
travelling that the absence of the necessity for constant 
gear changing was worth a great deal. 

The good driver never, of course, keeps his car pull- 
ing on top gear when a change down is really required. 
Such a method of driving would impose a very severe 
and expensive strain on the engine and transmission 
system; besides, in many cars, being very uncomfort- 
able for the passengers. It takes a certain amount of 
experience to determine the correct point at which to 
change down under various road conditions, but the 
driver with a mechanical intuition will never allow his 
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engine to labour excessively. Those who are not 
deeply initiated into the finer points of driving should 
remember that the petrol engine depends upon its 
speed for its power. Upon whatever gear the car is 
running a minimum speed appropriate to that ratio 
must be maintained to derive adequate power and 
avoid labouring. A few years ago, and, with certain 
cars, even to-day, there was no doubt as to when the 
change down point was reached. Directly the engine 
speed dropped to a certain figure there was an almost 
complete failure of power output and one had imme- 
diately to change down to avoid stopping the engine 
altogether. To-day all the theories of the internal 
combustion engine still apply, but design, workman- 
ship, and material have so improved that in practice its 
characteristic failings fire less evident. The top gear 
performances of the new cars we have in mind provide 
pleasing assurances that great advances have lately 
been made in these directions. 

When one attains to the flexibility we have recently 
found on various new cars, the petrol engine becomes 
more on an equality with its erstwhile steam rival. In- 
deed, the greatest compliment one can pay to a petrol 
car in this respect is to say that it runs like a steamer. 
Those who remember the delightfully smooth motion 
of the better developed steam cars in use a few years 
ago will appreciate how real is such an advance as is 
now being made in many petrol cars. To be able to 
drive on the throttle alone is an ideal that petrol en- 
thusiasts have always desired, but the low efficiency 
engines of comparatively recent date made its attain- 
ment seem very far off. In order not to arouse an un- 
justified degree of optimism, it should be remembered 
that several of the new cars to which we have referred 
had distinctive features which in themselves accounted 
to a large extent for the increased flexibility and top 
gear power attained. With these distinctive features 
we hope to deal in an early number, but meanwhile we 
are pleased to record that the trials we are now con- 
ducting do reveal an advance in certain cars of stereo- 
typed specification. 


‘| find 


THE SUNBEAM 
MOTOR CAR, Ceo., 
Ltd., Wolverhampton. 
Manchester Showrooms: - - 106, 
Cricklewood, London,” N. W. 2. 
Telephone : Willesden 3070 


London and Disirict Agents for Cars: 
J. Keele, Ltd., 72, New Bond St., W.1. 


SUNBEAM - COATALEN 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES are SECOND TO NONE 


Mr. S. F. Edge's opinion. 


a smoothness and promptness and progressive 
development of pick-up unmatched by that of 

any car I can call to mind . . . In fact I should char- 
acterise the car as one that can be driven by the most 
critical judge without a complaint of any single point of its 
functioning . . . As a whole, I regard this 24 h.p. Sunbeam 
as a most notable addition to the world’s powerful 8-cylin- 
dered cars. of which the Sunbeam Company may justly be 
very proud, and of which Sunbeam owners should not fail 
to be thoroughly satisfied. 


SUNBEAM 


Mr. S. F. Edge, in the “ Auto,’’ 18th Dec., 1919. 
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BRAKPAN MINES, LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 
NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


SEVENTEENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

Norice 1s Heresy Given that the SEVENTEENTH ORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS in the above Company will 
be held in the Board Room, Second Floor, ‘‘ The Corner House,”’ 
Johannesburg, on THURSDAY, THE 27TH DAY OF May, 1920, at 
2.30 o’clock in the afternoon, for the following business :— 

1. To receive the Reports of the Directors and Auditors, 
and to consider the Balance Sheet and Revenue and 
Expenditure Account for the year ended the 31st De- 
cember, 1919. 

2. To elect two Directors in the place of Messrs. F. R. 
Lynch and E. Oppenheimer, who retire by rotation in 
terms of the Articles of Association, but are eligible 
and offer themselves for re-election. 

3. To fix the remuneration for the past audit, and to appoint 
Auditors for the ensuing year. 

4. To transact such other business as may be transacted at 
an Ordinary General Meeting. 

The London Transfer Registers of the Company will be closed 
from the 27th April to the Ist May, 1920, and the Head Office 
Transfer Registers from the 22nd May to the 10th June, 1920, 
all days inclusive. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer desirous of attending in 
person or by proxy, or of voting at any General Meeting of the 
Company, shall produce their Share Warrants for verification, or 
may, at their option, deposit same as follows :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company, in Johannesburg, 
at least 24 hours before the time appointed for the 
holding of the meeting. 

(b) At the London Office of the Company, 5, London Wall 
Buildings, E.C.2, at least 30 days before the date 
appointed for the holding of the meeting. 

(c) At the Office of the Crédit Mobilier Frangais, 30 and 32, 
Rue Taitbout, Paris, at least 30 days before the date 
appointed for the holding of the meeting. 

Upon such production or deposit, Certificates, with Proxy 
Forms, will be issued; under which such Share Warrant Holders 
may attend the meeting either in person or by proxy. 

Dated, Johannesburg, 15th March, 1920. 

By Order, 
J. H. JEFFERYS, 
Secretary to the London Committee. 
London Transfer Office :— 
5, London Wall Buildings, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C.2. 
24th March, 1920. 


WEST SPRINGS, LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 
NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 
THIRD ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 


Notice 1s Heresy Given that the OrpDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS in the above Company will be held in 
the Board Room, Second Floor, ‘‘ The Corner House,’’ Johannes- 
burg, on THURSDAY, THE 27TH Day OF May,~1920, at 10.30 o’clock 
in the forenoon, for the following business :— 

1. To receive the Reports of the Directors and Auditors, 
and to consider the Balance Sheet for the period ended 
31st December, 1919. 


2. To confirm the appointment of Mr. J. R. Leisk, C.M.G., 
in the place of Sir E. A. Wallers, K.B.E., resigned. 


3. To fix the remuneration for the past audit, and to appoint 
Auditors for the ensuing year. 


4. To transact such other business as may be transacted at 
an Ordinary General Meeting. 


The London Transfer Registers of the Company will be closed 
from the 27th April to the 1st May, 1920, and the Head Office 
Transfer Registers from the 22nd May to the 10th June, 1920, 
all days inclusive. , 


Dated, Johannesburg, 15th March, 1920. 


By Order, 
EDMUND SHEPHARD, 
Secretary to the London Committee. 


London Transfér Office :— 
5, London Wall Buildings, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C.2. 
24th March, 1920. 
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SPRINGS MINES, LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 
NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 
ELEVENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 


27 March 1920 


Notice 1s Heresy Given that the ELEVENTH ORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS in the above Company will 
be held in the Board Room, Second Floor, ‘*‘ The Corner House,”’ 
Johannesburg, on THURSDAY, THE 27TH DAY OF May, 1920, at 
12 o’clock noon, for the following business :— 

1. To receive the Reports of the Directors and Auditors, 
and to consider the Balance Sheet and Revenue and 
Expenditure Account for the year ended the 31st De- 
cember, 1919. 

2. To elect two Directors in the place of Messrs. W. L. 
Honnold and F. R. Lynch, who retire by rotation in 
terms of the Articles of Association, but are eligible 
and offer themselves for re-election, 

3. To fix the remuneration for the past audit, and to appoint 
Auditors for the ensuing year. 

4. To transact such other business as may be transacted at 
an Ordinavy General Meeting. 

The London Transfer Registers of the Company will be closed 
from the 27th April to the Ist May, 1920, and the Head Office 
Transfer Registers from the 22nd May to the 10th June, 1920, 
all days inclusive. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer desirous of attending in 
person or by proxy, or of voting at any General Meeting of the 
Company, shall produce their Share Warrants for verification, or 
may, at their option, deposit same as follows :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company, in Johannesburg, 
at least 24 hours before the time appointed for the 
holding of the meeting; or 

(b) At the London Office of the Company, 5, London Wall 
Buildings, E.C.2, at least 30 days before the date 
appointed for the holding of the meeting. 

Upon such production or deposit, Certificates, with Proxy 
Forms, will be issued, under which such Share Warrant Holders 
may attend the meeting either in person or by proxy. 

Dated, Johannesburg, 15th March, 1920. 

By Order, 
J. H. JEFFERYS, 
Secretary to the London Committee. 
London Transfer Office :— 
5, London Wall Buildings, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C.2. 
24th March, 1920. 
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THE CITY 


In spite of the attractive rate of interest offered by 
the Liverpool Corporation for its issue of £4,000,000, 
the public did not respond -as well as one might have 
expected for such a gilt-edged security, though under- 
writers are understood not to be disappointed with the 
result, which was to leave about 30 per cent. on their 
hands. There can be little doubt that the state of the 
national finances is bound to react on municipal 
finance; and if anything can be done to clear the situa- 
tion, no time should be lost, for many more local loans 
will be required in the near future. Indeed, with all 
their new burdens, municipal authorities will be cap in 
hand for some years to come. The Hertfordshire Loan 
which has already been underwritten, is holding back 
for the moment, but its issue will be awaited with more 
than ordinary interest. The last words are a little 
unfortunate, as it may be that each successive loan 
will have to carry more than ordinary interest, if it is 
to be taken up. One underwriter expressed the 
opinion that a rate of 6} per cent. would have made all 
the difference. But what would the Liverpool rate- 
payers think? If all these new municipal loans are not 
to fall flat, it may be necessary to find an advertising 
genius to exploit them somewhat on the lines of the 
Government loans during the war, and certainly means 
should be devised to secure that a large part of each 
local loan is subscribed locally and so to avoid throw- 
ing them all on the national market. 


The Aerated Bread Company, after a long period of 
unadulterated prosperity, struck an unmistakably bad 
patch, from which with new blood, new capital, and its 
recent arrangement with Buzzards, it is now success- 
fully emerging. Little more than two years ago its cap- 
ital was a modest quarter of a million, then increased to 
half a million, and now proposed to be raised to 
£1,250,000. It is proposed at the same time to dis- 
tribute as share bonus, share for share, the undivided 
profits to the extent of £488,750. As the shares have 
recently been at 5 and show little reaction, this 
would mean a very useful bonus to existing share- 
holders. But the new financial position of the com- 
pany would impose no little strain on its success, and 
to pay a substantial dividend on the increased capital 
of £1,250,000 would be no mean task. The company 
has recently exhibited renewed energy, and there may 
be good prospects for the future; but no doubt many 
of the shareholders will realise in hard cash some of 
their increased holding. The company has great 
potentialities, and catering shares are always popular, 
so that in the long run, without any prophecy in regard 
to dividends, it is fairly certain the shares will not dis- 
appoint those who prefer to hold on. 


The annual report of the Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders is of exceptional interest now, for the time 
cannot be far distant when new international loans will 
require to be negotiated, and the borrowers cannot 
complain if their records are looked at to ascertain if 
anything is known of them. Of the South American 
States not much can be said to their credit, though 
Paraguay has set a worthy example to the other 
States, which unfortunately there is not much hope of 
their following. Several municipal authorities are 
showing signs of default, and reading between the 
lines, it is not impossible that some of these bodies are 
counting on a future international financial war in 
which they can choose sides, as suits them best. Hon- 
duras records the 47th annual conviction for default. 
Of the European countries the Central Empires cannot 
fairly be judged, nor indeed can Russia, which is in 
default to the extent of over 160 millions in interest 
alone. Greece is specially selected for honourable 
mention, but while its financial position has improved 
considerably, it must be borne in mind that its debt has 
trebled during the war. 
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Cinematograph companies deserve a little investiga- 
tion. Many of our best business minds are now being 
directed to the finance of the film, and as the business 
has far from reached the limit of its development in 
this country, some of the shares are worth buying. The 
accounts of the Provincial Cinematograph Theatres, 
Ltd., exhibit strength at every point by comparison 
with the figures of 1918. The profit was £193,87: 
against £95,522. All the reserves received a higher 
apportionment, and the general reserve was increased 
by £80,000 as against £15,000 in the previous year. 
The carry forward is £35,277 against £25,134. It is 
proposed to capitalise £200,000 of the £245,000 re- 
serve, and so increase the capital from £3,000,000 to 
£3,200,000. The new shares will be distributed 
amongst the holders of the existing Ordinary shares in 
the proportion of two for every three held. 


While there may be nothing wrong with many of 
the companies which are now asking for new and in- 
creased capital, it is essential that the public should be 
warned against accepting valuations based on the 
profits of the last five years. It is necessary to know 
something of the pre-war value of the businesses, for 
these will more nearly approximate future worth. , 
Taking at random two of this week’s prospectuses we 
find Frederick Sage, Limited, issuing 400,000 Ordinary 
shares of 1os. each at a premium of 6d. per share. The 
Company is a shopfitting business quite well known 
before the war, but if we are not mistaken, it has been 
engaged on Government contracts akin to, but not 
identical with, its normal métier during the past five 
years. A large quantity of machinery and plant must 
have been laid down for this work, and while the direc- 
tors are confident that it will be.employed, there is no 
guarantee that this will be so. War-time profits are 
given and it is quite obvious that these profits were not 
made by shopfitting. 


Again we find the Rennie, Ritchie and Newport 
Shipbuilding Company, Limited, issuing 300,000 Or- 
dinary shares of £1 each. The promoters give the 
profits for 1916, 1917, 1918 and 1919. What use are 
such figures to-day? Everyone knows how easy it 
was for any shipyard to make money during the last 
five years, but is it likely that a yard at Wivenhoe in 
Essex can hope to maintain these boom figures ? Wiven- 
hoe is far removed from big steel plants, and before the 
war the works there were small and never famed for 
financial prosperity. In these and many other in- 
stances the public must remember that they are buying 
businesses which have been made, doubled or trebled 
during the war. It is for them to satisfy themselves 
that they can maintain their prosperity without State 
aid. 


There is yet another form of company. to which the 
public are having invitations to subscribe, namely, 
that which contemplates the manufacture of something 
not hitherto made in this country. For the most part 
such companies are derelict aircraft concerns anxious 
to unload. Some are manufacturing furniture, others 
motor car bodies. One, we note, is desirous of making 
clocks and gramophones; and one of its directors, we 
remember, announced recently that he could not make 
pianos in this country on a payable basis. How then, 
is he going to make clocks and gramophones? We 
must not forget that there were economic and other 
good reasons for not making certain things in England, 
and consequently unemployed aircraft manufacturing 
concerns seeking employment should be closely ques- 
tioned as to their venture. 


As we go to press we notice that the List of Applica- 
tion for shares in the Anglo Marine Insurance Com- 
pany closes on Monday next. This company will 
undertake marine insurance generally, specialising in 
Anglo marine prospects. The directordte speaks for 
itself. 


A Copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
THE LIST OF APPLICATIONS FOR SHARES WILL CLOSE ON OR BEFORE MONDAY, 29th MARCH, 1920. 
Application is being made to the Committee of the Stock Exchange for special permission to deal in these shares. 


ANGLO MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL £500,000 


DIVIDED INTO 495,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH, AND 100,000 DEFERRED SHARES OF 1/- EACH. 


ISSUE OF 400,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH AT PAR. 


Payable as follows :—2/6 Per Share on Application ; 7 ad = on Allotment ; and 5/- per Share one month after 
men 

The balance will be called up in instalments at and when required, but the Directors have no present intention of 
any further call. Subscribers tor Ordinary shares will have the right of subscribing at par for one Deferred share for every five 
Ordinary shares applied for and allotted to them, such Deferred shares being payable in full on application. 

The Ordinary shares are entitled to a Cumulative dividend of 7} per cent. per annum on the amount paid up on such shares ; 
and to one-half of the remaining divisible profits, the other half being divisible amongst the Deferred shares. 

After repayment of the capital paid up on both classes of shares pari passu in proportion to the amounts paid or credited 


as paid thereon, any balance of surplus assets is divisible as to one-half amongst the holders of the Ordinary 


the other half amongst the holders of the Deferred shares. 


» and as to 


DIRECTORS : 
HERBERT E. BROOKS, J.P., Director Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers (1900), Ltd., Portland House, Lloyd’s 


Avenue, London, E.C. (Chairman). 


Lr.-CotoneL JOHN WARD, C.B., C.M.G., M.P., J.P., Appleshaw House, East Hill, Wandsworth, S.W. 
HARRY A. WATT, J.P., Auchinellan, Hunters’ Quay, Argyllshire, and. Dempsterton, Auldgirth, Dumfriesshire. 
THOMAS JENKINS, Shipowner, Director of Jenkins, Richards & Evans, Ltd., and The Maindy Shipping Co., Ltd., Baltic House, 


Mount Stuart Square, Cardiff. 


VICTOR MODIANO, East India Merchant, Modiano Bros. & Sons, 3 Rangoon Street, London, E.C. 


DUNCAN MACCALLUM, J.P., Campbeltown, Argyllshire. 


ALFRED BREWER, Marine Insurance Broker, 14 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
BANKERS : 
BARCLAY’S BANK, LTD., 8 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C.2; Head Office, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3, 


and Branches. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Branches. 
SOLICITORS ; 
ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C, 2. 
BROKERS : 


MOY, SMITH & CO., 20 Copthall Avenue, London, E.C. 2. 
HENRY J. THOMAS & CO., 130 Bute Street, Cardiff. 


JAMES T. TAYLOR, Bank of Scotland Buildings, 24 George Square, Glasgow. 
AUDITORS : 


CREWDSON, YOUATT & HOWARD, 70a Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 2. 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES : 


M. FORREST, 14 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


PROSPECTUS. 


OBJECTS. 

This Company was registered as a Private Company for ‘the 
purpose of carrying on the business of Marine Insurance in all 
its branches, Guarantee and Indemnity business, and of Re- 
insurance, and for such ancillary objects as are set out in the 
Memorandum of Association. It was subsequently converted 
into a Public Company and the Capital has since been increased 


to £500,000. 
MARINE INSURANCE. 

As one of the consequences of the War, a number of German 
Marine Insurance Companies have ceased to carry on business 
in this country. While it is not considered likely that success 
will follow any attempts on the part of the Germans to resume 
Marine Insurance business here, it is nevertheless noteworthy 
that a number of Foreign Marine Insurance Companies have 
for some time been operating in this country, others have recently 
opened offices here, and many more are desirous of commencing 
business in the United Kingdom. The great increase in the 
capital value of tonnage and of all classes of merchandise and 
the high rate of freights offer a large and promising field for 
the Company’s operations, and as the very high values of ship- 
ping and merchandise will, it is anticipated, continue appreciated 
for some time to come, Insurance Premiums should conse- 
quently continue to rule high. It is most important to bear in 
mind that, practically speaking, the World is short of all com- 
modities ; when, therefore, the prospective large increase in 
imports and Exports is taken into consideration, together with 
the fact that a large Ship-building programme is now on foot in 
this and other Countries, it is cuite clear that there is likely to 
be an abnormal period of activity in the business of Marine 


Insurance. 
PROFITS. 

One has only to refer to the Reperts of the various Marine 
Insurance es geo now operating in this country, and to 
the appreciated price of Marine Insurance Shares, to realise 
how promising is the outlook for this class of business. The 
following figures are interesting in this connection. 

SOME MARINE INSURANCE RESULTS, 

AS SHOWN IN UNDERWRITING ACCOUNT FROM 

BALANCE SHEETS FOR 1918, AND FROM OTHER 


SOURCES. 
Nominal Amount Last 
Premiums Claims value Paid Dividend 
of Share up and Bonus 
§The Indemnity Mutual 
Marine Assurance Com- 
pany, Limited .. £2,724,298 £809,604 £15 £3 0 0 334% 
The Union Marine Insurance 
Company, Limited .. £1,390,969 £549,918 £20 £210 0 *40 % 
§The British & Foreign 
Marine Insurance Com- 
pany Limited . £1,055,052 £266,742 £20 £12 0 O T183% 
Maritime Insurance Com- 
=, Limited .. £816,574 £475,655 £10 £1 0 0 30% 
§The Merchants’ Marine 
Insurance Company, 
Limited .. e« .. _ £525,503 £131,484 £10 £210 0 *124% 
* Free of Income Tax. ft In addition to a capitalisation partly out o: 
reserve of £8 per cent. 


The following figures of the above-named Companies marked 
thus § are ate oumnahe for the year 1919, as per Underwriting 
Accounts :—- 


Premiums. Claims. 
The Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd. £2,150,219 £453,742 
The British & Foreign Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. £1,129,444 £284,313 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. £504,990 £79,316 


RE-INSURANCE. 


A very large Re-insurance business was conducted in this 
country by a number of German Companies previous to the 
War, and a perusal of the dividends then paid by many of these 
Companies shows that their activities resulted in most substantial 
profits for their Shareholders. A number of Re-insurance 
Companies have been formed in America and also in France 
and Italy during the War, a fact which clearly indicates that 
our Allies are fully alive to the excellent possibilities offered to 
companies engaging in this kind of business. This alone is a 
sufficient reason why every effort should be made to conserve 
British interests by giving support to similar enterprises in this 
country. 

The following figures taken from the “‘ Assecuranz-Compass,” 
a German Insurance Year Book, show the average Dividends of 
a few German Re-insurance Companies for the 10 years 1907 to 
1916 


Koelnische .. os ee 403% 
Aachener.. oe oe oe 898% 
Saechische .. «+ 883% 
Providentia oe oe oe 854% 
Muenchener (The Munich). . -- 88% 


MANAGEMENT AND PROSPECTS. 


The Directors have made arrangements by which the Manage- 
ment of the Company will be undertaken by Mr. Alfred Brewer. 
This gentleman has a very wide and influential connection in 
the Marine Insurance World. He has had a most extensive 
and varied experience in the highest technical branches of 
Marine Insurance, extending over many years, and is recognised 
as a competent authority on all the complex phases of the business. 
Under these arrangements they have secured the services of Mr. 
H. C. Taffs as Underwriter. Mr. Taffs has had a very wide 
underwriting experience, has a large and valuable connection 
amongst Marine Insurance Brokers extending over a period of 
20 years, and is at present Underwriter for a most su 
Marine Insurance Company. With additional Capital behind 
him he would be fully justified in writing much larger lines to 
Marine Insurance Brokers who are at present offering him 
business, which in many cases he has been unable to accept. 
Owing to the very wide and influential connection of the Board 
and Management, business has already been offered, which it is 
estimated by the Underwriter will yield a Nett Premium Income 
of at least £100,000 for the year 1920. This is without takin 
into account the large volume of additional business which 
accrue from underwriting to Marine Insurance Brokers in the 


Open Market. 


1 
a 


The following contracts have been entered into :— 


1 An Agreement dated the 22nd December, 1919, made between the 
Company and THE CAPEL INVESTMENT CORPORATION, LIMITED, cancelled by 


2. An Agreement dated 17th March, 1920, made between the Company 
and THE CAPEL INVESTMENT CORPORATION, LIMITED, providing for the 
underwriting of 50,000 Ordinary shares now offered for subscription for an 
entereaees commission of 34 per cent, and an overriding commission of 
1 per cent. 


THE CAPEL INVESTMENT CORPORATION, LIMITED, is entitled to an option to 
subscribe for at par 23,750 of the unissued Ordinary shares of the Company and 
for any Ordinary shares now offered for subscription which shall not have been 
allotted within two weeks from the issue of this prospectus. Such option 
is exercisable on or before the 31st day of December, 1921, THE CAPEL 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION, LIMITED, has the right on subscribing for any 
such Ordinary shares to subscribe for at par one Deferred share for every 
five Ordinary shares so subscribed for, and to subscribe on or before the 
31st day of December, 1921, for any proportionate balance of the unissued 
Deferred shares. 


Sub-underwriting Contracts have been entered into with various persons, 
firms or companies. 


3. An Agreement dated the 15th December, 1919, between MR. ALFRED 
BREWER and the Company, by which the Company agrees to pay MR. 
BREWER the sum of £3 000 in cash in consideration of :— 


(a) The assignment to the Company of the existing lease of the Company’s 
registered offices at 14 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


(b) The sale to the Company of the furniture and fittings therein. 


(c) The cancellation of two agreements with the Company relating inter 
alia to the payment of certain preliminary expenses paid by him and 
the provision of furnished offices, secretarial and clerical assistance. 


Mr. BREWER has received the sum of £500 in consideration of the payment 
by him of the above-mentioned expenses, and has agreed to act as Managing 
Director and General Manager of the Company for a period of five years at 
a remuneration of 2} per cent. commission upon the total amount of the 
nett Insurance premiums received by the Company. 


. Copies of the above Agreements and of the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association of the Company can be inspected at the registe offices of 
the Company at any time between the hours of 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. on any 
week-day whilst the list remains open. 


The Articles of Association provide as follows :— 


The Board shall be entitled to receive by way of remuneration in each 
year £300 for each Director, with an additional £200 for the Chairman. 
Any Director holding office for part of a year shall be entitled to a propor- 
tionate part of such remuneration. _ The Company in General Meeting may 
increase the amount of such remuneration either permanently or for a year 
or longer term. 


The qualification of a Director shall be the holding of shares of the Com” 
pany to the nominal value of £500. 

In addition to the remuneration above mentioned, the Directors shall be 
repaid such reasonable travelling, hotel and other expenses as they may 
incur in attending meetings of the Board or of Committees of the Board or 
General Meetings, or which they may otherwise incur in or about the business 
of the Company. 


The Directors will have power (a) to appoint any one or more of their 
body to be a Managing Director or Managing Directors either for a fixed 
term or without any limitation as to the od for which he (or they, as 
the case may be) is to hold office and from time to time (subject to the terms 
of any agreement relating to such appointment) to remove or dismiss him 
from office and eppost another in his place. The remuneration of a Manag- 
ing Director (subject to the provisions of any contract between him and 
the Company) to be fixed by the Directors or by the Company in Genera! 
ape and to be by way of salary or commission or participation in pro- 
fits or by any or all of these modes; (b) to grant to any Director required 
to go abroad, or to renderJany extraordinary service, such special remunera- 
tion for the services rendered as they think proper; and (c) to ap int any one 
or more of their number or any other person to be members o' Toon boards, 
local managing or Consulting Committees, or local agencies and to fix 
their remuneration. 


The minimum subscription on which the Directors may proceed to allot- 
ment is fixed by the Articles of Association at 100 shares, either Ordinary or 
Deferred, but as 50,000 Ordinary shares have been underwritten, the 
Directors will proceed to allotment on the closing of the list. 


The Company has, since its incorporation, offered and there have been 
allotted 3,017 Ordinary Shares, on which 10/- per Share has been paid, 
and 10,300 Deferred Shares, which have been paid up in full. 

The Articles of Association provide that every member shall have one 
vote only on a show of hands, but on a poll shall have one vote for every 
share held by him. j 


Where no allotment is made the application money will be returned 
in full, and where the number of shares allotted is less than the number 
applied for, the balance of the application money will be applied towards the 
> ge payable on allotment, and any excess will be returned to the appli- 


Failure to pay any instalment when due will render previous payments 
liable to forfeiture. Interest at the rate of 10 per cent. will be charged on 
instalments in arrear. 


A brokeraze of 3d. share will be paid by the Company on all allot- 
ments made to the public in respect of applications bearing the stamp of 
a Broker or Banker. 


Applications for shares should be made on the Forms accom- 
panying this Prospectus, and sent to the Company’s Bankers, 
Barclay’s Bank Ltd., at their Office, 3 Bank Buildings, Loth- 
bury, London, E.C. 2 ; Head Office, 54 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C. 3, or to any of their Branches, or to The Royal Bank of 
Scotland, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Branches, together with 
: remittance for the amount of the Deposit on the shares applied 

or. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at 
the Bankers, Solicitors and Brokers to the Company and at the 
Registered Offices of the Company, 14 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


DATED 18th March, 1920. 


N.B.—This form must be filled up and returned with the application for 
Ordinary Shares—the proportion will be 5 Ordinary Shares for each 
Deferred Share applied for. 


Anglo Marine Insurance Company, Ltd. D 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 


CAPITAL 
divided into 

495,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH, and 

100,000 DEFERRED SHARES OF I/- EACH. 


£500,000 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR DEFERRED SHARES. 


ISSUE OF 80,000 DEFERRED SHARES OF I/- EACH, 
payable in full on application. 


To THE DIRECTORS OF 
ANGLO MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £ ‘being a deposit 
of 1/- per share on application for Deferred shares of 1/- each 
of your Company, I/we request you to allot to me/us that number of shares 
upon the terms of the Company’s Prospectus dated 18th March, 1920, 
and I/we hereby agree to accept the same or any smaller number that may 
be allotted to me/us, and I/we authorise you to put my/our name on the 
Register of Members of the Company as the Holder(s) of the said shares 
allotted to me/us, and I/we hereby declare that this Application is not 
made by or for the benefit of an enemy subject within the meaning of 
the Trading with the Enemy Amendment Act, 1916, or with whom trad_ 
ing is forbidden under any proclamation for the time being in force relating 
to trading with the Enemy. 


(A Lady should state whether she is a spinster, wife or widow). 


This form to be sent entire with the deposit of 1/- per share on the number 
of shares applied for to Barclay’s Bank, Limited, 3 Bank Buildings, 
Lothbury, London, E.C. 2, Head Office, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3, 
and Branches, or to The Royal Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Branches. 

Cheques should be made payable to Bearer and crossed ‘‘ Barclay’s 
‘Vimited ” or “* The Royal Bank of Scotland.” 


An acknowledgment will be forwarded in due course either by Allotment 


Letter or return of the Deposit. 
B6d4 


An ackno' 
“Letter or retarn‘of the Deposit. 


N.B.—This form must be filled up and returned with the application for 
Deferred Shares—the proportion will be | Deferred Share for every 
5 Ordinary Shares applied for. 


Anglo Marine Insurance Company, Ltd. 0 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 


CAPITAL - 
divided into 

495,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH, and 

100,000 DEFERRED SHARES OF I/- EACH. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR ORDINARY SHARES. 


ISSUE OF 400,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH, 
&. Payable as to 2/6 per Share on Application, 2/6 per Share on Allotment, 


and 5/- Share one Month after Allotment, 
ie Balance as and when required. 


To THE DIRECTORS OF 
ANGLO MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £ being a deposit 
of 2/6 per share on application for Ordinary shares of £1 each 
of your Company, I/we request you to allot to me/us that number of shares 
upon the terms of the Company’s Prospectus dated 18th March, 1920, 
and I/we hereby agree to accept the same or any smaller number 
that may be allotted to me/us and to pay the balance due from 
me/us by the instalments as stated in the said Prospectus, and 
I/we authorise you to put my/our name on the Register of Members 
of the Company as the Holder(s) of the said shares allotted to me/us, and 
I/we hereby declare that this Application is not made by or for the benefit 
of an enemy subject within the meaning of the Trading with the Enemy 
Amendment Act, 1916, or with whom trading is forbidden under any pro- 
clamation for the time being in force relating to trading with the Enemy. 


(A Lady should state whether she is a spinster, wife or widow). 


DATE.... cede 1920, 


This form to be sent entire with the deposit of 2/6 per share on the number 
of shares applied for to Barclay’s Bank, Limited, 3 Bank Buildings, 
Lothbury, London, E.C. 2, Head Office, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3, 
| | ae oy or to The Royal Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
an ranches. 


Cheques should be made payable to Bearer and crossed ‘‘ Barclay’s 
Bank, Limited ” or ‘* The Royal k of Scotland.” 

wiedgment will be forwarded in due course either by Allotment 
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THE SHIPS 


HE ships and 
the shipmen of 
found 
and founded the 
@ Empire. The 
white sails of 
our merchants 
went down through un- 
known seas to unknown 
lands and brought such 
prosperity to these islands 
as had never been known. 


In a spirit of adventure and rivalry, merchants built. 
fitted, and manned their wooden ships and sent them 
forth under bold and resourceful captains to discover 
new markets for British industry. Many of the mer- 
chants were ruined, many ships’ companies perished, 
but undeterred by disaster, others stepped forward to 
risk their lives or sink their savings in new and more 
perilous adventures. 


The merchant adventurers opened the world to the 
British factories and by their enterprise laid the founda- 
tions of British world-greatness. 


There is proof extending back through the ages that 
private enterprise has succeeded where cumbersome State 
adventures have ended in miserable failure. Free and 
uncontrolled development of the shipping industry is as 
‘necessary now, in face of keen and world-wide rivalry, 
as it was in the past. 


By competition, by the matching of wits one against 
the other; by adventurous undertakings involving risks 
greater than any Government department would daré 
take, shipowners have established British trade in the 
furthermost ends of the earth. 


Nationalization’ has always proved a costly failure. 
Nationalization is extravagart and wasteful. It destroys 
all initiative. It stereotypes mediocrity. It is self- 
satisfied. It scorns advice. It reduces vitality. 


The American Government has gone in for ship-build- 
ing and ship-owning to the extent of £500,000,000, and 
not only built those ships at a loss, but is running those 
ships at a loss. It is now trying to get rid of the in- 
creasing burden. ‘‘ A blight seems to fall upon every- 
thing that comes under Government control.”’ 


There is a suggestion that the ships of this country 
should be nationalized, that they should be removed from 
the charge of private owners and placed under the con- 
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trol of Government departments. Such a step would, 
of course, mean an end of all adventure and all enter- 
prize. It would mean the creation of a new bureaucracy 
and the record of bureaucracy during the recent war 
need not be emphasised. 


But it would mean something more in the case of 
shipping. Scarcely a day passes in normal times when 
some “‘ incident ’’ does not occur in a foreign port be- 
tween the ship owner and a foreign authority. Ships 
are penalised for some real or imaginary breach of local 
regulations, disagreements occur between the shipowner 
and the port authorities, all of which must be adjusted. 
It is natural that there should be little acts of injustice 
committed by foreign authorities which the private 
owner must bear with whatever philosophy he can 
summon. 


But, suppose those ships were owned by the State? 
Every unfriendly act on the part of a foreign Govern- 
ment toward a British ship would be an unfriendly act 
on the part of that country toward this. We should live 
in an atmosphere of ultimatums. It was because the 
German Government so closely identified itself with 
commerce and was ready to put the weight of its army 
and navy behind its merchants to enforce their demands 
or redress their grievances, that Germany became the 
worst hated country in the world. A State mercantile 
marine becomes a new navy. 


Those who call for the 
Nationalization of the ship- 
ping industry are calling 
for a new cause of inter- 
national complication. 
That the ships under State 
ownership would cease to 
earn money for the coun- 
try and would become a 
new charge and a new 
liability upon our resources 
is serious enough, but that 
each of the eight thousand 
ships of the mercantile 
marine should carry the 
seed of war is too tragic 
a possibility to contem- 
plate. 
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